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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Elcuador, 
£1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  Americtm  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  coopieration,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
soci2d  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pwr- 
nument  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Colonial  Architecture  in  Guatemala 

PAL  KELEMEN 


With  the  closing  of  Europe  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  where 
research  and  the  study  of  archaeology  and 
art  history  were  pursued  by  Americans, 
we  have  one  reason  more  to  turn  to  the 
artistic  past  of  our  own  continent.  Besides 
its  pre-Columbian  civilization,  there  is 
another  period  of  art  here  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  little  serious  attention.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Colonial  regime,  during  its  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  years, 
although  not  very  constructive  from  the 
sociological  point  of  vfew,  left  a  wealth  of 
artistic  material  which  demands  recogni¬ 
tion  and  must  be  classified  as  beyond  local 
importance. 

Contemporary  with  this  Colonial  period 
in  America,  the  arts  in  Euroix*  experienced 
a  lively  era.  Artists’  lives  moved  through 
the  extremes,  from  the  princely  household 

Iht  author  is  a  wideh  known  art  historian  who 
turned  some  years  ago  from  the  study  oj  early  Christian 
art  to  the  esthetic  aspects  oJ  pre-Columbian  and  Colonial 
America.  He  has  made  several  survey  trips  into  the 
various  areas  of  iMtin  .America,  to  collect  firsthand 
material Jor  his Jorthcoming  book  on  ancient  American  art. 

Copyright  reserved  by  Ulisabeth  h'elemen  on  all  photo¬ 
graphs  (except  Figure  7). 


of  Titian  in  Venice  to  the  refugee  quarter 
of  the  dying  Goya  in  Bordeaux.  The 
Renaissance  melted  away,  giving  place  to 
the  more  ostentatious  and  earthy  works  of 
the  Baroque  and  Rococo,  which  in  turn 
were  superseded  by  the  neo-Classic. 

In  France  and  England,  where  the  Ba¬ 
roque  did  not  flourish  at  its  best,  the  people 
remained  generally  indifferent,  insensible 
to  the  richness  of  more  than  two  centuries 
of  art  in  many  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  appreciation  of  art  was  based  on 
the  educational  trends  in  England  and 
France.  With  this  educational  and  tem¬ 
peramental  handicap,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  generations  of  Americans  traveled  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America  doing  their 
best  to  overlook  the  Baroque.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  the  Georgian,  a  style  much  favored  in 
this  country,  utilizes  Baroque  elements. 

In  Austria,  Hungar\',  Poland,  Bavaria, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  the  Baroque  became  a 
vitally  interesting,  vigorously  productive 
art  style,  a  natural  continuance  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  language  of  these 
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PbotoKrnph  by  Kirhen)>ers«r 

FIGURE  1.  THE  CATHEDRAL,  ALMALONGA 


countries,  the  word  does  not  imply 
“fantastic,  grotesque,”  as  it  is  defined  in 
one  of  the  most  used  American  dictionaries. 

But  while  the  architecture  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  ages,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Renaissance 
had  its  historians  and  esthetes.  Baroque, 
even  in  its  European  manifestations,  came 
to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt. 
Johann  H.  Winckelmann  (1717-68)  ini¬ 
tiated  a  school  of  thought  with  servile  and 
unrestricted  admiration  of  everything 
C’.lassic.  His  principles  of  art  apprecia¬ 
tion,  unimaginative,  dry,  and  pedantic, 
have  been  kept  as  Holy  Writ  by  a  great 
numlx*r  of  similarly  barren  art  historians 
until  our  day.  Karl  Justi  (1832-1912), 
after  compiling  his  comprehensive  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Winckelmann,  turned  his  attention 
to  Spanish  art.  And  naturally,  this  author, 
who  could  not  find  praise  enough  for  the 
restrictor  of  taste,  ran  wild  in  abusing 
the  arts  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  after  the 
16th  century.  Justi  speaks  of  Baroque 


as  “overladen,  desolate,  and  loathsome. 
Although  these  writings  may  be  unknown 
to  the  general  public,  the  criticism  and 
classifications  have  found  their  way  into 
guidebooks,  textbooks,  and  general  treat¬ 
ises,  and  have  influenced  public  taste. 
How  could  the  Baroque  of  the  colonies 
be  expected  to  fare  better? 

The  Rococo — no  less  playful,  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  exaggerated — was  never  seri¬ 
ously  attacked.  The  land  where  it 
originated  was  always  masterly  in  em¬ 
phasizing  her  great  importance  in  all  the 
arts  and,  for  this  reason,  it  was  accepted 
with  a  smile  of  indulgence.  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  so  many  artistic  values  in 
her  past  that  the  Baroque  represented  for 
her  only  a  late  chapter  in  a  voluminous 
history  of  art. 

However,  there  are  countries — and  here 
we  come  to  Latin  America — where  the 
Baroque  is  the  “grand  style,”  where  this 
period  is  the  age  of  great  architectural 
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manifestation.  Therefore,  even  if  it  did 
not  have  such  great  variety,  enjoyment, 
and  satisfaction  to  offer,  its  appreciation 
deserves  more  diligent  furtherance. 

After  the  pioneering  work  of  certain 
Latin  American,  European,  and  American 
authors,  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  a 
trend  in  this  direction.  A  fraction  of  the 
general  public  has  begun  to  look  at 
Baroque  with  different  eyes.  The  May 
1941  issue  of  this  Bulletin  brought  an 
important  and  excellent  article  by  Mario 
J.  Buschiazzo  on  Indigenous  Influences  on  the 
Colonial  Architecture  of  Latin  America,  clear 
evidence  of  the  changing  attitude  and 
interest  in  the  subject.  Art  historians  and 
esthetes,  brought  up  in  the  bleak  neo- 
Classic  and  neo-Gothic  campus  buildings 
of  our  own  universities,  need  to  emancipate 
themselves  to  a  high  degree  before  they 
can  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  study 
of  Baroque.  Persons  who  can  rave  about 
the  beauty  of  a  Classic  or  Gothic  building 
can  also  learn  to  realize  that  the  Baroque 
is  not  the  degeruration  but  a  development  of 
the  given  values  of  preceding  styles.  By  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century  the  Renaissance 
had  reached  a  pioint  where  the  variation  and 
permutation  of  its  existing  elements  were 
carrying  it  toward  new  possibilities. 

The  New  World,  which  was  geographi¬ 
cally  separated  from  the  Old  and  bound 
by  no  previous  Christian  architectural 
styles,  offered  free  scope  for  this  trend. 
The  ancient  Maya,  Aztecs,  and  Incas  had 
their  own  religion  and  civilization  upon 
which  the  Spaniards  tried  to  superimpose 
another.  We  can  imagine  the  difficulties 
of  the  first  missionaries  in  trying  to  convert 
the  natives,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  populate 
with  new  ideas  a  brain  already  outfitted 
with  the  complex  of  a  relatively  high 
civilization.  The  aborigines  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  retained  many  of  their  ancient  con¬ 
cepts  and  customs  and  modified  European 
teachings  to  accord  with  their  own 


ideologies.  The  ramifications  of  these 
opposing  forces  have  enriched  Colonial 
architecture  and  still  contribute  fascinating 
variety  to  the  folk-art. 

After  the  wrecking  of  the  majestic  and 
colorful  Maya  and  Aztec  temples  and  the 
sumptuous  Inca  palaces,  the  conquerors 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
substituting  something  as  imposing.  On 
this  continent  of  more  constant  sunshine, 
more  lush  vegetation,  and  more  dramatic 
landscape,  the  forms  of  a  new  architectural 
style  came  to  a  more  prodigal  life.  The 
power  over  labor  was  absolute,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  material  existed  and  also  an  almost 
unlimited  need  for  buildings.  The  mother 
country  was  already  outgrowing  the  Classi¬ 
cal  traditions  and  here  the  transformation 
proceeded  more  swiftly. 


C. 


FIGURE  2.  SANTA  CRUZ,  ANTIGUA 
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FIGURE  3.  HOSPITAL,  ANTIGUA 


Uniform  in  certain  characteristics,  dif-  America  unconsciously  entered  into  the 

ferent  local  schools  of  architecture  added  scheme,  and  ornamentation  adopted  new 

many  new  and  unrepeated  details.  Some  symlxils  and  forms  of  the  pagan  religions, 

of  these  were  brought  alx)ut  by  pre-Con-  Another  influence  can  doubtless  be  traced 

quest  traditions  of  pattern  and  shap)e  to  provinces  in  Spain  from  which  the 

which  survived  into  the  Christian  cen-  colonists  brought  their  regional  prefer- 

turies  and  found  expression  in  the  hand-  ences.  The  stimulus  of  trade  with  the 

work  of  the  native  craftsmen  employed.  Orient  aLso  made  itself  felt.  A  great  por* 

Indigenous  animal  and  plant  life  of  tion  of  the  commerce  from  India,  China, 
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and  Japan  came  over  the  Pacific  to  Aca¬ 
pulco  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  transported 
on  muleback  to  Veracruz  and  then  trans¬ 
shipped  to  Spain.  Numberless  articles  of 
this  trade  were  bought  by  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  wealth  of  this  continent  and  had  an 
unchecked  fertilizing  effect  on  decoration. 

Just  as  pre-Columbian  architecture  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  three  regions — Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Peru — so  the  Baroque  of  each 
Latin  American  country  developed  on 
individual  lines.  The  churches,  convents, 
palaces  of  Colonial  Mexico  and  Peru  have 
already  been  “discovered”  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  a  small  but  enthusiastic  group 
of  able  scholars  and  writers  are  devoting 
themselves  to  making  the  architectural 
jewels  of  these  countries  better  known. 

In  Guatemala,  however,  the  landscape 
beauties,  picturesque  customs,  and  ar¬ 
chaeological  remnants  are  more  generally 
appreciated  than  her  Colonial  architecture. 
Although  she  did  not  use  multi-colored  tiled 
domes  to  the  same  extent  as  Mexico  and 
cannot  show  the  same  number  of  resplend¬ 
ent  retablos,  inch-thick  with  gilding,  as 
Peru,  this  small  country  has  a  Baroque  of 
her  own.  She  possessed  no  mineral  wealth, 
but  was  the  land  of  the  Maya,  who 
ranked  the  highest  artistically  among  the 
pre-Columbian  peoples.  Their  aptness 
in  construction  and  skill  in  decoration 
were  put  to  good  use  by  the  conquerors 
whose  unbridled  ambition  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  more  and  more  lavish  building. 

As  in  all  Latin  America,  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  of  Guatemala  were  simple 
in  construction  and  restrained  in  orna¬ 
ment,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  a  more 
complicated  ground  plan  and  freer  deco¬ 
ration.  The  general  architectural  outline 
of  Guatemalan  Baroque  was  conditioned 
by  the  ever-recurrent  earthquakes.  The 
buildings  were  kept  low,  with  extraordi¬ 
narily  thick  walls.  High  towers  were  pre¬ 
cluded  and  few  expansive  domes  have 


survived.  The  lighter  the  roof  construction, 
the  less  it  has  suffered.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  cement  of  the  intact  arches  was 
mixed  with  cream,  honey,  and  wine  to 
make  it  elastic. 

Almalonga,  the  first  capital  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  founded  in  1527,  is  today  a  small 
town.  Its  first  cathedral  (Figure  1),  be¬ 
gun  in  1534,  was  ruined  by  a  catastrophe 
which  swept  the  city  seven  years  after.  ‘ 
As  it  now  stands,  rebuilt  later  by  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order,  the  church  shows  an  ornate 
facade,  an  adaptation  of  the  retablo,  heav¬ 
ily  laden  with  statuary  and  urns,  between 
two  stocky  towers  — the  right  overture  for 
the  richness  to  come. 

The  second  capital,  Antigua,  originally 
named  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  was 
founded  in  1541  and  flourished  for  almost 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Baroque  in  Guatemala 
attained  its  highest  expression.  After  the 
city  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  a  site  for  a  new  capital  was  chosen 
farther  from  the  volcanic  region. 

The  church  of  Santa  Cruz  (Figure  2), 
rarely  visited  now  as  it  stands  off  the  road 
in  the  field  of  a  coffee  plantation,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  churches  to  be  built  in  the 
Baroque  style.  Its  rectilinear  columns 
rising  from  comparatively  simple  bases  and 
its  unbroken  triangles  are  compositional 
elements  retained  from  the  Renaissance 
period.  Decoration  is  still  restrained  and 
the  fagade  is  not  yet  extravagantly  orna¬ 
mented.  The  square  window  in  the  center 
is  also  quite  traditional.  The  stucco 
group  on  the  pediment,  from  which  the 
church  derives  its  name,  represents  Christ 
on  the  Cross  with  the  two  Marys  at  His 
feet.  The  changing  style,  however,  is 
signified  by  scrolls  and  curving  lines  above 
the  portal  and  on  the  pediment,  and  the 
six  figures  of  saints  arranged  in  opposing 

*  Villacorta  C.,  J.  Antonio;  “Prehisloria  e  Hisloria 
Antigua  de  Guatemala,"  Guatemala,  C.  .4.,  1938. 
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FIGURE  4.  LATERAL  VIEW,  LA  MERCED,  ANTIGUA 


pairs  in  niches  of  uneven  size  introduce 
additional  Baroque  elements  into  the 
facade.  The  statues  themselves  are  bal¬ 
anced  and  individually  executed.  In  the 
capitals  of  the  larger  columns  and  the 
friezes  appear  cherubs  as  atlantes.  On 
both  sides  of  the  arch  are  found  “rampant” 
angels,  a  favorite  decorative  feature  in 


Guatemala.  Little  remains  of  Santa  Cruz 
today,  but  even  its  ruins  proclaim  it  one  of 
the  most  inspired  buildings  of  Antigua. 

The  Hospital  de  Santiago  was  a  small 
institution  when  founded  in  1553.  Two  ; 
centuries  later  it  had  grown  to  a  substantial  » 
two-storied  building.  Its  long  white  cor-  t 
ridors  inclosed  four  patios  where  foun-  | 
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FIGURE  5.  THE  CABILDO,  ANTIGUA 


(  j  tains  provided  abundant  water.*  Figure  3 
;  shows  the  main  entrance  w’ith  the  chapel 
!  :  adjoining  at  the  right.  The  architectural 
!  construction  and  the  plain  straight  col- 
H  umns  are  in  no  way  extravagant.  The 
Stucco  decoration  with  its  play  of  squares, 
i  circles,  and  other  abstract  motifs  intro- 
.  duces  the  real  Baroque  element  to  the 
^  facade.  Compared  with  Santa  Cruz,  it 
;  already  shows  a  certain  loosening  of  the 
structure. 

El  Carmen  (frontispiece)  even  in  ruins 
gives  a  lasting  impre.ssion.  The  first  ver- 
■  sion  of  the  church  was  practically  de- 
fi  stroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  Reconstructed  on  the  improved 
t  original  plan  and  opened  in  1728,  it  be- 
f  1  came  one  of  the  most  favored  churches  of 
^  the  capital.  The  contrast  of  the  tempered 
1  H  simplicity  in  the  Iqwer  half  with  the  pomp 

D  E  of  the  upper  is  brought  out  effectively  by 

1  I;  the  play  of  light  and  shadow.  The  Ma- 

*  V.  helsey  and  L.  de  Jongh  Osborne:  “Four  Keys  to 
*  Guatemala,”  New  York,  1939. 


L 


i- 


donna  figure  stands  at  the  peak  of  a  brack¬ 
etlike  arch  that  embraces  the  entrance 
and  binds  the  two  halves.  Among  its 
church  treasures  was  another  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Carmen,  three  feet  high, 
bejeweled,  and  dressed  in  sumptuous  vel¬ 
vet.  Arches  above  and  consoles  below 
the  plain  columns  draw  them  together  in 
groups  of  two.  The  whitewashed  wall 
section  supporting  the  entrance  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  addition  to  prevent  further 
collapse. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced,  new  at 
the  time  of  the  most  severe  earthquake  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  with¬ 
stood  the  shocks  that  left  older  buildings 
in  ruins.  Figure  4  shows  its  dome  and 
side  entrance.  The  windowless  side  walls 
retain  the  tradition  of  a  massive  fortress¬ 
like  structure  heavily  buttressed.  Baroque 
elements  appear  over  the  elaborate  door¬ 
way  and  in  the  roof  ornaments.  The 
dome  of  the  building  is  guarded  by  gilded 
lions  and  shows  unquestionable  Oriental 


FIGURE  7.  MUSEUM  EXTERIOR,  ANTIGUA 
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FIGURES.  WOOD  RELIEF  IN  MUSEUM,  ANTIGUA 


influence.  In  general,  the  domes  of  Latin 
America  are  constructed  on  vast  octagonal 
vaults  supported  by  great  stone  ribs  and 
are  more  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
Near  East  than  the  more  lightly  built, 
wooden-beamed  cupolas  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  are  not  such  a  common  feature 
in  Guatemala  as  in  Mexico,  where,  cov¬ 
ered  with  brilliant  glazed  tiles,  extrava¬ 
gant  use  is  made  of  them.® 

Figure  5  is  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  Cabildo. 
It  w'as  planned  to  complement  the  Palace 
of  the  Captains-General  across  the  main 
square,  and,  since  its  erection,  it  has  served 
as  the  town  hall.  Although  constructed 

*  Kelemen,  Pal:  liattlffirld  of  the  Cods,"  London, 
1937. 


in  1743  during  the  most  rampant  period 
of  Baroque,  it  shows  not  only  a  complete 
absence  of  ornamental  motifs  but  also 
some  lingering  Renaissance  traits.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  stone  with  no  stucco  em¬ 
bellishment,  and  colonnades  with  twelve 
arches  on  each  floor  furnish  the  only  deco¬ 
rative  feature.  It  has  a  sinister  air  even 
without  the  martial  watch  towers  on  the 
corners  of  the  roof. 

The  Museum  of  Antigua,  once  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Carlos  Borromco,  holds  first 
place  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  among 
the  secular  buildings.  Its  main  patio  is 
shown  in  Figure  6.  Luis  Diez  de  Navarro, 
the  architect,  was  influenced  here  by  the 
Moorish  style  of  southern  Spain.  Accord- 
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FIGURE  9.  CASA  DE  LOS  LEONES,  ANTIGUA 


ing  to  that  tradition,  a  fountain  plays  in 
the  patio.  Near-Eastern  feeling  is  also 
demonstrated  in  the  stucco  decorations  that 
are  more  or  less  abstract.  These  evident 
Mudejar  traits  do  not  detract  from  but 
rather  enhance  the  general  harmony. 
On  the  left  edge  of  the  picture,  the  bubble- 
like  lantern  has  all  the  elements  of  a  large 
dome  with  the  grace  of  a  small  tower. 

The  street  side  of  the  Museum  (Figure  7) 
shows  octagonal  windows  set  deep  into 
massive  walls.  Its  masonry  surface,  painted 
bluish-gray,  is  relieved  by  white  me¬ 
dallions  with  coats-of-arms  and  con¬ 
ventionalized  consoles.  Pyramidal  stone 
ornaments  at  the  edge  of  the  tile  roof 
are  synchronized  with  the  stucco  elements 
on  the  walls,  creating  a  blended  rhythm. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  is  a 
wood  relief  (Figure  8),  representing  appar¬ 
ently  Santa  Teresa  with  members  of  her 
Order.  The  piece  was  executed  in  a 
technique  perfected  in  Spain  after  the 
death  of  the  great  sculptor,  Berruguete. 
Over  the  wood  carving,  burlap  was  glued. 


upon  which  a  waxy  polychrome  finish  ^ 
w'as  applied.  On  the  upper  left  above  the  ^ 
heads  the  burlap  has  begun  to  peel  away,  j 
In  its  fine  and  rhythmic  composition,  the  i 
relief  leans  somewhat  to  the  traditional  ( 
post-Renaissance  period  of  Italy,  but  the  f 
larmoyant  expression  is  already  typical  of  f 
the  sentimental  ecstasy  of  the  high  Baroque  • 
in  Spain  and  her  Colonial  Empire.  \ 

The  Casa  de  los  Leones  (Figure  9)  gives  i 
an  idea  of  the  Colonial  splendor  of  Guate*  [ 
mala.  It  apjiears  to  have  been  built  | 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  when  { 
Antigua  enjoyed  great  wealth,  and  was  | 
owned  at  one  time  by  the  high-ranking  [ 
Toledo  family.  A  single-story  structure,  ! 
it  shows  the  favorite  and  practical  type  of  [ 
house  in  Colonial  times.  All  the  decora-  C 
tive  elements  of  the  main  entrance  are  ? 
carved  from  stone — unusual  in  later  days.  I 
The  heavy  hand  of  the  local  carver  sim-  | 
plified  the  floral  pattern  on  the  doorposts  I 
and  the  smaller  interlying  panel.  Al¬ 
though  the  entrance  cannot  Ixiast  a  grand- 
scale  composition,  it  jxissesses  medieval 
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created  to  be  presented  here.  This  be¬ 
comes  more  clear  when  the  facade  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cathedral  of  Almalonga 
(Figure  1). 

In  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  the 
Maya-Quiche  Indians  have  retained  many 
of  their  customs  as  they  were  before  Colum¬ 
bus  arrived  in  the  New  World.  Here,  in 
Chichicastenango,  “Place  of  the  Nettles,” 
the  Dominican  Order  built  the  town’s 
first  church  in  the  16th  century.  El  Cal- 
vario  (Figure  11),  across  the  plaza  from 
the  main  church  and  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  is  a  naive  but  distinct  imitation  of 
the  earlier  building.  It  is  so  simple  that 
hardly  less  decoration  could  have  been 
applied.  Nevertheless,  its  straight  lines 


vigor.  The  twisted  columns  are  without 
virtuosity  or  the  elaboration  of  capital 
and  base,  so  lavishly  present  where  the 
j  more  easily  handled  stucco  was  used. 
The  rampant  lions  have  Romanesque 
charm,  as  if  they  had  been  copied  from  a 
coat-of-arms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
i  all  the  elements  are  purely  decorative  and 
^  without  functional  purpose.  The  columns 
I  are  actually  supporting  nothing,  as  they 
end  below  the  roof,  and  no  attempt  was 
I  made  to  fuse  them  with  the  latticed  panel 
or  the  carved  door  jambs  into  a  decora¬ 
tive  unit. 

The  section  of  the  finely  carved  wooden 
door  on  the  extreme  right  gives  an  idea 
of  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  at  that 
U  time.  This  art  replaced  the  original  solidly 
|)  wrought  and  often  artistic  grilles. 

I  Chiquimula  is  a  memorable  place  to 
|<  every  one  who  has  gone  by  road  to  the 
ruins  of  Cop^n  in  Honduras  since  they 

iwere  visited  by  John  L.  Stephens,  first 
1  American  pioneer  archaeologist,  and 
Frederick  Catherwood,  his  English  artist 
'  friend.  This  large  town  is  the  last  station 
I  before  the  border.  Remote  from  the 
j|  stream  of  traffic,  it  has  retained  much  of 
•}  its  Colonial  character.  The  atmosphere 
I  of  the  main  square  with  the  governmental 
A  and  ecclesiastic  buildings  is  unspoiled. 

I  The  church  (Figure  10),  erected  after  the 
j  middle  of  the  18th  century,  typifies  periph- 
!  eral  Baroque.  Attention  to  detail  and 
ji  variety  of  decoration  was  then  on  the  wane, 
ij  Stereotyped  urns  are  applied  instead  of 
j  J  pillars,  and  in  the  second  and  third  orders, 
vertical  lines  ending  in  convolutes  sym- 
ri  bolize  engaged  columns.  The  statues 
stand  in  conventionalized  poses  and  the 
1  pediment  scrolls  are  repeated  without 
!j  variation.  Nevertheless,  this  main  sec¬ 
tion,  standing  betw’cen  two  massive  towers, 

I  has  conserved  enough  of  the  power  and 
.  attraction  which  flowed  into  it  from  the 
1  t  very  distant  centers  where  the  style  was 


FIGURE  10.  MAIN  CHURCH  ENTRANCE, 
CHIQUIMULA 
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and  unbroken  fagade  with  the  plain  col-  bian  times  and  ascends  fromthreedirections. 

umns  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  radiate  The  people  of  Chichicastenango,  in 
primeval  piower.  Compared  with  the  blending  their  pagan  religion  with  Cathol- 

elaborate  and  lavish  Baroque  buildings  in  icism,  have  produced  a  dramatic  and 

the  country,  its  inclusion  in  this  style  picturesque  faith.  Perhaps  this  deeply 

might  be  questioned.  However,  the  high  human  and  strangely  mystic  effort  built 
pedestals  of  the  columns,  the  protruding  something  of  its  arresting  spirit  into  the 
cornices  dividing  the  fagade  into  three  stones  of  this  church, 

uneven  horizontal  planes,  and  the  small  If  there  is  a  Christian  style  which  has  its 

domes  on  the  two  ends  of  the  broken  piedi-  roots  in  Latin  America,  and  which  stands, 

ment  are  unmistakably  Baroque.  Side  though  often  in  ruins,  in  harmony  with  a 

walls  and  four  posts  with  crosses  frame  pagan  landscape,  it  must  be  recognized 

loosely  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  church.  that  it  is  the  Baroque  alone,  that  flower  of 

The  stairway  approaching  it  is  reminiscent  blood  and  gold,  the  most  voluptuous  crea- 

of  the  stepped  temple-base  of  pre-Colum-  tion  of  Colonial  art  in  the  New  World. 


FIGURE  11.  EL  CALVARIO,  CHICHI¬ 
CASTENANGO 


General  Isaias  Medina, 
President  of  Venezuela 


I  I  he  houses  of  the  \’enezuelan  Congress 
met  in  joint  session  on  April  28,  1941,  to 
elect,  in  accordance  with  article  96  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  nation 
for  the  ensuing  five  years.  Their  choice 
was  General  Isaias  Medina,  who  on  the 
following  May  5  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  were  held 
in  the  famous  Oval  Hall  of  the  Federal 
L  Palace.  The  outgoing  President,  General 
I  Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras,  opened  a  casket 
f  in  which  are  kept  the  proceedings  of  the 
I  Congress  of  1811  (which  corresponds  ap- 
pro.ximately  to  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  United  States)  and  the  key  to  the 
urn  in  the  National  Pantheon  containing 
the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liber¬ 
ator,  and  handed  to  his  successor  the  key 
to  the  casket.  Both  Presidents  made  brief 
addresses,  and  the  svmbols  of  office  were 
!  transmitted  to  the  new  incumbent.  Pres¬ 

ident  Medina  next  went  to  the  Pantheon, 
j  where,  before,  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of 
t  his  Country,  he  made  a  vow  of  faithful- 
j  ness  to  the  ideals  of  Bolivar.  This  was 
1  duly  inscriljed  in  a  volume  for  that  pur- 
r  pose,  entitled  Lihro  de  Juramento  de  Fe 

j  Bolivariana. 

I  President  Medina  was  lx)rn  in  San 

!  Cristobal,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 

i  Tachira,  on  July  6,  1897.  In  1912  he 

I  entered  the  Military  Academy,  from 

J  which  he  was  graduated  two  and  a  half 

vears  later  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
!  ■ 

!  tenant.  He  remained  in  the  army,  his 

I;  natural  ability  winning  him  steady  ad- 

f  vancement. 

t  .\s  a  junior  officer,  he  served  in  various 


promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  be¬ 
came  instructor  in  the  Military  Academy, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  selected 
groups  of  officers  of  the  Venezuelan  Army 
studied  under  him.  Later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  of  the  First  Infantry 
Brigade  in  Caracas,  and  member  of  the 
commission  to  revise  military  regulations. 
When  former  President  Lopez  Contreras 
held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Navy,  the  present  Chief  Executive 
was  his  secretary. 

On  January  1,  1936,  General  Medina 
was  made  Chief  of  Staff,  but  after  three 
months,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Min- 


I  departments  of  the  army.  When  he  was  ister  of  War  and  the  Navv.  He  resigned 

j 
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on  March  8,  1941,  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

In  May  1930  General  Medina  was 
chairman  of  the  military  delegation  that 
visited  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies  held  in  connection  with 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Antonio 
Josedc  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho. 

From  January  15  to  March  22,  1940, 
General  Medina  visited  the  United  States, 
on  an  official  mission  from  his  government. 
He  has  been  awarded  many  decorations 
by  Venezuela  and  foreign  nations.  They 
include;  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the 


Liberator;  Abdon  Calderon  Military  Star, 
First  Class,  Ecuador;  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sun,  Peru;  Special  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Boyaca,  Colombia ;  and 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  Chile. 

On  January  1,  1940,  the  officers  of  the 
Venezuelan  Army  presented  a  gold  sword 
to  General  Medina. 

The  relations  betw'een  President  Medina 
and  General  L6pez  Contreras  have  always 
been  very  close,  and  the  former  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  continue  the  demo¬ 
cratic  policies  instituted  by  his  predecessor 
on  taking  office. 


Progress  and  Problems  of 
Colombian  Industry 

JORGE  ZALAMEA 


When  at  some  future  time  economists 
attempt  to  explain  how  Colombia,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  most  logical  predictions, 
managed  to  rise  above  the  world  crisis 
resulting  from  the  European  conflict  and, 
with  its  principal  export  markets  closed 
and  the  price  of  its  coffee  decreased,  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
citizens  and  a  balanced  budget,  they  will 
of  necessity  have  to  recognize  that  in 
great  part — in  greatest  part,  in  fact — this 
phenomenal  prosperity  in  a  period  of 
crisis  was  due  to  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country 
during  the  past  decade. 

The  extension  of  the  nation’s  economic 
activities  to  the  industrial  field  is  a  new¬ 
born  phenomenon,  a  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  been  under  way  for  barely 
ten  years  and  that  consequently  offers 
unlimited  prospects  to  the  Colombian 
business  man,  technician,  and  laborer. 
It  is  certain  that  within  our  complex, 
disorderly,  and  unsteady  economy,  there 
is  at  the  moment  no  field  that  offers 
better  organization,  greater  possibilities 
for  growth,  and  a  surer  future  than  does 
the  manufacturing  industry.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Colombia  has  reached  per¬ 
fection  in  the  industrial  world;  not  at  all. 
National  industry  still  has  problems  with¬ 
out  number  to  be  solved;  its  existence  is 
still  precarious  and  it  is  practicable  only 
because  of  the  artificial  atmosphere  cre- 

Condensed  and  translated  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero, 
from  “Colombia  en  Ci/ras,”  edicion  extraordinaria  de 
“El  Mes  Financiero  y  Econbmico,"  Aimero  44, 
Bogold,  Colombia. 


ated  by  a  protective  tariff  policy.  Funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  must  still  be  settled — among  others, 
national  raw  materials,  national  techni¬ 
cians,  greater  diversification  of  products, 
and  lower  costs.  A  tremendous  effort 
must  still  be  made  to  solve  essential  dis¬ 
tribution  problems — communications,  dis¬ 
tribution  zones,  advertising,  packing,  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  and  so  on.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  nonetheless  certain  that  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries 
has  given  Colombian  capital  new  outlets, 
created  a  greater  demand  for  skilled  labor, 
raised  the  cultural  and  economic  level  of 
the  Colombian  workers,  exerted  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  balance  of  international 
payments,  and  in  the  play  of  economic 
values  has  replaced  other  factors  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  nation  had  previously 
revolved  as  on  a  single  pivot. 

If  the  present  volume  of  industry  is 
compared  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago, 
it  is  plain  that  no  other  economic  field  in 
Colombia  has  undergone  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  development,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  enterprises  established,  capital  invested, 
and  workers  employed,  but  also  in  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  production.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  when  we  attempt  to  get  a 
general  view  of  this  development,  we  en¬ 
counter  two  obstacles:  first,  the  absolute 
lack  of  statistics  on  industry  prior  to  1934, 
and  second,  the  material  impossibility  of 
organizing  in  six  years  a  statistical  service 
that  would  entirely  cover  national  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  Studies  undertaken  today 
on  this  part  of  our  national  economy 
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must  thus  necessarily  be  based  on  a  period 
of  scarcely  more  than  five  years  and  on 
data  for  a  group  of  industries  that,  al¬ 
though  covering  the  more  important  estab¬ 
lishments,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
enterprises  now  in  active  production. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time,  then, 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  industrial 
development  in  Colombia.  However,  an 
examination  of  the  part  for  which  nation¬ 
wide  statistics  are  now  available  will  be 
sufficient  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  native  in¬ 
dustries,  their  paramount  position  in  Co¬ 
lombian  economy,  and,  naturally,  their 
greatest  faults  and  deficiencies.  That  is  our 
purpose  in  this  study,  with  the  invaluable 
help  of  statistics  compiled  in  recent  years 
by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Republic. 

But  before  embarking  on  this  analysis  of 
what  we  might  call  the  visible  factors  of 
Colombian  industry  as  represented  by 
statistical  data,  we  shall  tr\"  to  define  the 
determining  factors  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  past  decade.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  was  not  a  result  of  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration,  but  rather  of  a  .series  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  slowly  created  conditions 
favorable  to  national  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  entire  republic. 

The  three  most  decisive  factors  in  this 
series  of  circumstances,  those  that  had  the 
most  direct  and  immediate  influence  on 
industrial  development,  were,  in  order: 
the  policy  of  tariff  protection,  the  increase 
in  agricultural  and  urban  wages  and 
salaries,  and  the  extension  of  means  of 
communication. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  economic- 
social  problem  that  Colombia  has  to  deal 
with  is  production  costs,  whether  of  nat¬ 
ural  products  of  the  soil  or  of  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  The  causes  of  this  problem 
are  as  diverse  as  they  are  complex;  they  em¬ 
brace  such  factors  as  the  technical  unpre¬ 


paredness  of  the  busine.ss  man  and  the 
worker;  the  spiecial  characteristics  of 
Colombian  soil  and  territory;  the  cost  of 
machineiN',  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  within  the 
country;  land  values;  the  necessary  impor¬ 
tation  of  raw  materials;  and  many  others. 
In  the  initial  stages  of  any  industry  that 
may  l)e  established  in  Colombia,  the 
organizers  immediately  face  the  stumbling 
block  of  lack  of  technical  supervisory 
personnel  and  skilled  labor.  It  is  necessary’ 
to  hire  foreign  technicians  and  to  train 
sulxirdinate  personnel,  with  a  consequent 
.slowing  up  of  production  and  increase  in 
its  cost.  But  even  when  foreign  technicians 
have  been  replaced  by  Colombians  and 
when  workers  have  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  become  qualified  in  their  sjiecial 
lines,  there  is  still  a  great  difference  between 
national  and  foreign  yield — a  difference 
that  influences  prices  for  a  long  time  and 
makes  competition  in  the  open  market 
with  imported  products  impossible. 

This  same  situation,  but  even  more 
sharply  accentuated,  occurs  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials.  If  we  take  Colom¬ 
bian  cotton,  for  example,  we  find  two  con¬ 
tradictory  facts,  for  which  at  the  present 
time  we  have  found  no  solution.  On  the 
one  hand,  foreign  experts  assure  us  that 
because  of  their  length  of  fiber,  their  re¬ 
sistance,  and  general  high  quality,  certain 
types  of  Colombian  cotton  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  any  in  the  world.  But  op¬ 
posed  to  this  favorable  fact,  we  find  that 
in  no  cotton  producing  country  is  the  cost 
of  production  per  pound  of  fiber  higher 
than  it  is  in  C.oiombia.  That  is  because  our 
soil  is  not  naturally  rich  enough  for  cotton 
raising  and  it  is  necessary  to  fertilize  it 
artificially;  liecause  the  lack  of  technical 
training  of  the  grower  leads  to  decreased 
pnxluction  per  acre,  thereby  increasing 
the  cost  of  pnxluction;  liecause  the  indis¬ 
pensable  agricultural  machinery  is  more 
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costly  here  than  elsewhere;  Ijecause  there 
is  no  national  production  of  fertilizer  and 
therefore  it  must  lie  imported  at  high  cost; 
and  so  on.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
once  the  cotton  needed  by  te.xtile  industries 
is  raised  in  Colombia,  it  needs  a  high  tariff 
protection  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  cotton.  Obviously,  under 
these  circumstances  either  the  native  cotton 
must  be  ignored,  thus  doing  grave  injury 
to  our  agricultural  economy,  or  there 
must  lie  a  new  increase  in  the  cost  of  tex¬ 
tiles  manufactured  in  C'olombia  through 
forcing  the  factories  to  buy  native  cotton. 

This  example,  which  allows  considera¬ 
tion  of  lK)th  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  at  the  same  time. 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  see  with  absolute 
clarity  how  in  Colombia  it  was  impossible 
for  industry  to  develop  without  first 
planning  a  protective  policy  that  would 
enable  national  products  to  compete  with 
foreign  ones.  Protectionism  is  an  empiri¬ 
cal  solution,  artificial  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  greatest  numbers;  that  is, 
the  consumers.  But,  w’ith  all  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  it  is  the  solution  forced  upon  any 
country  like  Colombia,  upon  any  nation 
that  reaches  the  industrial  development 
stage  almost  tw’o  hundred  years  behind 
other  producing  nations.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  although  this  empirical 
solution  has  l)een  forced  upon  us,  we  need 
not  accept  it  as  a  permanent  condition. 
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Consumer  interests  are  imposing  more  and 
more  every'  day  upon  the  government  the 
duty  of  changing  from  the  present  policy  of 
tariff  protection  of  industry,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  greater 
number  of  citizens,  to  a  policy  of  technical 
aid  and  intervention.  Later  in  this  study 
we  shall  take  up  these  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

The  other  great  determinant  of  the 
prosperity  of  national  industry  is  the 
increase  in  communications  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  If  we  recall  how  conditions 
were  in  this  respect  no  longer  ago  than 
1925,  we  shall  recognize  that  our  unity  as 
a  nation  then  consisted  solely  of  the 
geographical  continuity  of  our  territory. 
The  country  was  in  fact  composed  of 
fourteen  diminutive  countries  with  no 
economic  bonds  among  them.  But  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  total  highway  mileage 
of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  eight¬ 
fold,  and  national  economic  unity  is  being 
determined  in  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
munication  routes  that  place  the  various 
departments  of  the  country'  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Until  1925  Colombia  had 
little  more  than  the  Magdalena  River  and 
the  Pacific  Railway,  with  the  Quindio 
Pass,  as  international  traffic  routes.  The 
Departments  of  Xarino,  Huila,  Norte  de 
Santander,  and  Magdalena  were  practi¬ 
cally  isolated  from  the  center  of  national 
life,  and  among  the  remaining  departments 
there  was  no  possibility  of  establishing  any 
voluminous  commercial  interchange.  If 
industries  had  existed  in  1925,  the  textiles 
of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  reached  the 
southern  part  of  the  country;  the  drugs  and 
food  products  of  the  factories  in  IkiHvar 
and  Atlantico  could  not  have  l)cen 
delivered  to  Northern  and  Southern  San¬ 
tander.  'I'he  communication  established 
fjctwecn  west  and  east  by  the  Quindio 
Pass,  which  in  1925  still  had  to  1)C  crossed 


by  pack  mules,  likewise  impeded  the  ex¬ 
change  of  nationally  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  between  those  two  zones.  But  the 
country  has  slowly  been  discovering  itself 
and  ordering  its  communications  system 
by  a  criterion,  not  political  and  electoral, 
but  geographic  and  economic.  This  proc¬ 
ess  began  in  1930.  The  Departments  of 
Narino,  Putumayo,  Huila,  Caqueta,  and 
Meta  have  all  been  incorporated  into  the  | 
economic  center  of  the  nation.  Direct 
communication  has  been  established  to 
the  Pacific  through  the  west,  and  to  the 
Venezuelan  frontier  through  the  north¬ 
west,  thus  opening  up  the  consumer 
markets  of  the  two  Santander  Depart¬ 
ments.  Caldas  opened  an  outlet  to  Mag¬ 
dalena  and  established  communications 
with  Antioquia.  The  Departments  of 
Bolivar  and  Atlantico  were  joined  by  a 
highway.  Magdalena,  the  capital  of  which 
was  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Department,  laid  out  communications 
routes  to  both  east  and  south,  thus  un¬ 
bottling  the  vast  plains  and  permitting 
the  transit  of  merchandise  to  the  interior. 
And  while  these  great  main  highways 
cross  the  Departments,  there  are  within 
each  one  networks  of  secondary  highways 
and  roads  that  connect  almost  all  the 
municipalities  and  put  their  local  markets 
within  reach  of  the  nation’s  industrial 
centers.  New  industries  and  increases  in 
existing  ones  appear  with  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  regularity  with  each  hundred 
miles  of  new  highway. 

But  neither  the  policy  of  tariff  protection 
nor  the  increase  in  communica  tions  would 
have  been  enough  to  create  in  Uolombia 
the  industrial  development  that  we  are 
attempting  to  analyze.  The  fundamental 
basis  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  people.  The  most  rigorous  customs 
duties  and  a  30,000-mile  net  of  highways 
could  not  have  created  national  industry' 
while  farm  wag<'s  were  1 5  centavos  and 
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other  wages  35  centavos  per  day,  as  they 
were  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Ultimately,  all  economic  problems,  and 
therefore  all  social  problems,  have  their 
root  in  the  price  fixed  by  employers  for 
labor;  that  is,  in  wages.  In  a  simple 
economy,  in  a  primitive  social  organization, 
it  may  appear  logical,  equitable,  and  suit¬ 
able  for  an  employer  to  fix  wages  with  no 
other  limitation  on  his  personal  interests 
than  that  imposed  by  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  labor.  But  whenever  the 
economic  structure  enters  into  a  more 
advanced  stage  and  social  organization 
becomes  perfected,  wages  tend  to  escape 
from  the  arbitrary  scale  fixed  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  sum 
of  activities  of  the  social  or  national  group. 

.\part  from  the  purely  commercial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  price  of  merchandise,  wages 
have  a  function  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance:  to  pay  for  goods.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  the  worker’s  receiving  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  labor  a  certain  sum  of 
money  with  which  he  may  meet  his  most 
immediate  requirements — food,  shelter, 
clothing.  The  sum  he  receives  for  his 
work  should  give  him  a  surplus  for  those 
products  that,  although  not  of  prime 
necessity,  are  more  or  less  indispensable 
to  our  modern  way  of  living.  This  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  individual  worker 
but  also  to  the  entire  national  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  the  machinery  of 
economy  no  wheel  gives  greater  velocity 
to  the  circulation  of  money  or  wider 
movement  to  the  consumption  of  goods 
than  do  wages,  for  the  worker’s  special 
conditions  of  life  oblige  him  immediately 
to  convert  the  money  received  for  his  labor 
into  gcxjds.  therefore,  the  lower  the 
volume  of  wages,  the  slower  will  l)c  the 
economic  processes,  the  greater  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression.  I'hc  apparent  and,  in 
all  cases,  momentary  advantage  which  an 
employer  tliinks  he  obtains  by  depressing 


wages  will  soon  be  reflected  in  decreased 
sales  and  shrinking  profits.  Through  a 
logical  inversion  of  facts,  he  will  discover 
that  by  lowering  wages  and  thereby  re¬ 
stricting  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
laboring  classes,  he  has  increased  the 
expenses  of  his  own  enterprise  and  re¬ 
duced  his  profits.  And  he  will  not  be  long 
in  perceiving  that  the  economic  stagnation 
produced  by  decreased  consumption  will 
limit  and  obstruct  the  credit  operations  nec¬ 
essary  for  elastic  and  progressive  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs.  He  will  find  himself, 
then,  in  a  critical  situation  as  a  consequence 
of  what  he  himself  considered  a  skillful 
readjustment  of  his  labor  costs. 

Following  this  trend  of  ideas,  the  sanest 
in  contemporary  economy  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  the  product  of  a  utopian 
policy  but  rather  of  a  mathematical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  economic  contributions  of  social 
groups,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  normal  development  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  was  impossible  in  Colom¬ 
bia  prior  to  1930.  Five  million  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  with  a  daily  wage  of  15 
centavos  and  two  million  urban  workers 
with  daily  wages  of  40  centavos  were 
economically  not  far  removed  from  a  tribe 
of  cave  dwellers  who  had  to  limit  their 
commercial  activity  to  the  exchange  of  a 
basket  of  potatoes  for  a  pound  of  salt,  or 
a  bundle  of  faggots  for  a  pair  of  sandals. 
Beyond  that  no  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  economic  movement  could  be  ex¬ 
acted;  it  not  only  represented  a  negative 
factor,  but  became  in  fact  a  dead  weight. 

When  the  Liberal  Party  came  into  power 
in  1930,  these  economic  conditions  in 
Colombia  Ix'gan  to  change.  During  the 
administration  of  .Mfonsti  L6jx*z  the  govern¬ 
ment  Ix'gan  to  apply  a  scientific  criterion 
to  st)cial  problems,  taking  into  account  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  national  currency, 
indispensable  articles  of  consumption  of  the 
working  classes,  business  profits,  cost  of 
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living,  and  other  factors  that  enter  into  the 
valuation  of  human  lalxtr.  The  readjust¬ 
ment  that  followed  the  application  of  such 
a  criterion  brought  about  an  increase  in 
farm  wages  to  70  centavos  a  day,  and  wages 
in  industry  reached  new  levels  that  ranged, 
as  of  December  1939,  from  88  centavos  in 
pajier  and  cardboard  factories,  1.02  pesos 
in  soap  factories,  and  1.03  pesos  in  chemi¬ 
cal  industries  to  1.81  pesos  in  metal  con¬ 
struction,  1.87  in  waterworks  and  electri¬ 
cal  plants,  1.89  in  mining,  1.93  in  graphic 
arts,  2.11  in  beverage  manufacture,  and 
2.16  in  tobacco  and  leather  industries. 

The  comparison  of  such  wages  with  those 
paid  in  Colombia  prior  to  1930  is  sufficient 
to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  one  of  the 
determining  causes  of  the  country’s  indus¬ 
trial  progress.  This  readjustment  of  wages, 
which  cannot  yet  Ije  considered  final  with¬ 
out  committing  a  grave  biological,  social, 
and  economic  error,  created  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  a  capacity  for  con- 
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sumption  that  immediately  began  to  bene-  f 
fit  national  industries,  from  which  the 
Colombian  workers  could  then  purchase  j; 
clothing,  canned  and  packaged  food 
products,  drinks,  tobacco,  and  other  com- 
modities.  In  this  manner,  what  was  re-  ^ 
garded  by  some  interested  persons  as  a 
communistic  revolution  was  in  reality  the  1 
decisive  factor  in  increasing  national  | 
wealth  and  promoting  the  hundreds  of  ^ 
industrial  establishments  that  have  made  it  ■ 
possible  for  Colombia  to  moderate  the  ji 
disasters  that  the  present  European  war  ]\ 
might  have  produced  w’ithin  the  countiy 
if  its  domestic  economy  still  depended  | 
.solely  upon  coffee  exportation.  I ; 

These,  then,  are  the  three  determining  I 
factors  of  the  present  expansion  of  Colom¬ 
bian  industry:  higher  wages,  extension  of  [ 
communications  systems,  and  a  protective  | 
tariff.  Now,  within  the  limitations  men-  | 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  study,  an  i 
analysis  may  lx*  made  of  the  present-day  I 
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situation  of  the  principal  groups  of 
industries. 

As  has  l>een  said,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Comptroller  General’s  Office  to 
collect  industrial  statistics,  data  at  present 
cover  only  28  industrial  groups,  with  a 
total  of  1,378  establishments.  If  we  take 
into  account  that  at  the  beginning  of  1940, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral's  Office,  the  government  ordered  a 
compulsory  registration  of  industries  and  a 
statistical  investigation  of  all  businesses, 
it  is  not  too  daring  to  assume  that  within 
five  years  w'e  may  succeed  in  covering  all 
industrial  activities  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  will  then  be  feasible  to  make  a  really 
thorough  study  of  our  economy.  For  the 
moment  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  certain 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  fragmentary 
studies  that  have  been  possible;  studies  that 
are  nevertheless  significant  enough,  in¬ 


asmuch  as  they  cover  the  principal 
industries  of  Colombia. 

The  economic  and  social  significance  of 
the  1,378  establishments  of  the  28  indus¬ 
trial  groups  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1 939  their  capital  investments  totaled 
108,863,971  pesos;  they  employed  35,102 
wage  earners  and  5,193  salaried  employees, 
who  were  paid  14,919,310  pesos  and 
8,840,470  pesos,  respectively.  The  total 
value  of  their  production  in  the  same  year 
was  174,489,246  pesos.  Their  consumption 
of  raw  materials  totaled  64,476,512  pesos, 
of  which  32,326,544  pesos  were  expended 
for  native  and  32,149,968  pesos  for  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials. 

The  activities  of  these  28  industrial 
groups  make  an  interesting  subject  for 
study.  In  Table  I  the  numbers  indicate 
their  ranking  importance,  in  descending 
order,  in  five  different  categories: 


Table  I. — Leading  Colombian  industries 


Indu.«try  1 

i 

Capita)  1 
investment 

Value  of 
production  ' 

Consumption! 
of  raw 
materials 

XumbtT  of  1 
waee 

earners  ! 

Number  of 
salaried 
employees 

Textiles . 

1  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Beer . 

2  ! 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3  ! 

7 

11 

6 

Cement . 

4 

10 

21 

9 

15 

Cigars  and  cigarettes . 

5  1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Flour  mills . 

6  1 

4 

2 

16 

7 

Metal  manufactures . 

7  1 

9 

7 

6 

10 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products.. 

8  1 

8 

13 

8 

3 

V'egetable  oils  and  fats . 

9 

11 

6 

22 

26 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Tanneries . 

10  1 

5 

12 

15 

9 

1 

12  ! 

8 

11 

14 

Carbonated  beverages . 

12  1 

14  1 

17 

5 

5 

Glass  and  f>ottery . 

13  ' 

21  1 

23 

7 

17 

Chocolate . 

14 

6 

3 

17 

11 

Shoes . 

15 

13 

10 

3 

8 

Biscuits  and  confectionery . 

16 

17 

16 

12 

12 

j  Paper  and  cardboard . 

17 

22 

19 

18 

:  21 

18 

19 

20 

10 

,  13 

i  Soap . 

19 

15 

9 

13 

16 

Matches . 

20 

16 

24 

14 

18 

Hats . 

21 

18 

14 

20 

19 

Rubber  articles . 

22 

26 

25 

23 

25 

Food  products . 

23 

20 

18 

19 

22 

Stearic  candles . ! . 

24 

23 

15 

21 

20 

Liquors,  fermented . 

25 

■  24 

26 

26 

23 

Buttons . 

26 

27 

27 

24 

'  27 

Small  leather  articles  (wallets,  belts,  etc.). . 

27 

1  25 

22 

25 

;  24 

Brushes . 

28 

1  28 

28 

27 

1 

1  28 
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The  28  industries  include  only  manufac¬ 
turing  groups,  and  no  agricultural,  extrac¬ 
tive,  or  public  service  (transportation, 
electric  light,  etc.)  enterprises. 

A  further  analysis  of  capital  investments 
leads  to  some  interesting  disclosures  on  the 
volume  of  large  and  small  industry.  A 
tabulation  of  the  figures  shows  that  of  the 
total  1,378  industrial  establishments 
cov'ered  in  this  study,  799,  or  58.1  percent, 
have  a  capital  of  less  than  5,000  pesos; 
268,  or  19.4  percent,  have  a  capital  of 
less  than  20,000  pesos;  271,  or  19.7  per¬ 
cent,  have  capital  investments  varying 
between  20,000  and  500,000  pesos;  14 
range  between  500,000  and  1,000,000 
pesos;  and  26  have  invested  capital  totaling 
more  than  1,000,000  pesos. 

Another  angle  for  study  is  found  in  the 
distribution  by  Departments  of  the  number 
of  industrial  establishments  and  the 
amount  of  their  capital  investments.  A 
breakdown  of  the  figures  (Table  II)  shows 
that  in  six  of  the  fourteen  Departments  are 
centered  73.1  percent  of  the  total  1,378 
establishments  and  86.2  piercent  of  the 
total  invested  capital  of  108,863,971  pesos. 


Table  II. — Six  leading  industrial 
Departments 


Department 

Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 

Invested 

capital 

1 

297 

Pesos 

33,540,928 

21,846,960 

16,638,846 

14,960,240 

4,858,402 

2,041,939 

235 

148 

116 

113 

100 

1,009 

93,887,315 

The  remaining  369  establishments  (26.9 
percent)  and  14,976,656  pesos  of  invested 
capital  (13.8  percent)  are  scattered  through 
the  other  eight  Departments. 

Of  all  these  various  aspects  of  the  indus¬ 


trial  problem,  the  one  that  requires  our 
greatest  attention,  at  least  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  consumption  of  national 
and  imported  raw  materials.  We  have 
seen  that  almost  50  percent  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  by  Colombian  industries  is  im¬ 
ported,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  such  products  can  be  grown  in 
Colombia.  This  phenomenon,  lying  at 
the  heart  of  Colombia’s  industrial  prob¬ 
lem,  is  even  more  clearly  evident  when  we 
consider  that  of  the  raw  materials  imported 
in  1939,  valued  at  32,149,968  pesos,  some 
60  percent  was  products  that  could  and 
should  be  produced  in  Colombia.  These 
products  and  their  import  value  are  listed 
in  Table  III. 


Table  III. — Import  values 


Raw  materials 

Import  value 
1»39 

Peios 

4,632,399 

3,324,956 

2,878,169 

2,463,993 

1,820,086 

1,102,081 

1,049,490 

1,027,979 

550,544 

341,126 

312,293 

43,449 

26,806 

19,573,371 

All  these  are  cither  vegetable  or  animal 
raw  materials  native  to  our  soil  and 

climate  and  all  are  connected  with  food, 
clothing,  beverages,  tobacco  products. 
There  is  not  among  them  a  single  case  of 
products  or  raw  materials  foreign  to  our 
environment,  and  there  is  not  a  single  case 
where  lack  of  capital  or  technical  training 
could  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  not 
producing  them  within  the  country  instead 
of  importing  them. 

.•\ny  country  possessing  geographical, 
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racial,  cultural,  and  economic  characteris-  himself  to  the  greatly  prolonged  importa- 

tics  like  ours  would  be  justified  in  estab-  tion  of  copra,  sugar,  cacao,  wheat,  cotton, 

fishing  industrial  plants  for  finishing  or  wool,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 

assembling  semi-manufactures  in  such  ducts  needed  by  industry  to  meet  the  food 

fines  as  vehicles,  machinery,  scientific  and  clothing  requirements  of  our  nation, 

instruments,  armaments  and  ammunition.  An  even  more  complete  survey  of  the 
and  other  similar  products.  In  our  matter  may  be  obtained  by  analyzing 

economic  process,  we  are  still  in  that  certain  types  of  imported  products  from 

rudimentary  stage  in  which  the  industries  the  viewpoint  of  Colombia’s  ability  to 

of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — that  is,  produce  them.  All  items  included  in  the 

those  that  meet  man’s  elemental  needs —  following  table  either  are  or  could  be 

have  to  rely  on  imports  for  half  their  raw  produced  in  Colombia  and  all  the  manu- 

materials.  Certainly  the  government  of-  factored  products  are  within  reach  of  our 

ficials  and  business  men  who  in  little  more  capital  and  technical  ability.  To  show 

than  ten  years  have  succeeded  in  estab-  the  increase  in  demand,  which  national 

fishing  our  small  industrial  power  can  be  industry  does  not  yet  satisfy.  Table  IV 

proud  of  their  work;  but  no  Colombian  fists  imports  for  the  years  1936  and  1939, 

who  studies  these  questions  from  a  realistic  and  in  the  last  two  columns  the  percentage 

viewpoint  and  who  hopes  for  the  economic  of  national  production  that  seems  possible 

independence  of  his  country  can  resign  and  the  value  of  such  percentage. 


Table  IV’^. — Possible  additional  Colombian  production 


Value  of  imports 

Percent  that 
could  be 

Value  of  such 

1936  1 

1936 

produced 

nationally 

percentage 

.\luminum  articles . 

Petal 

147,937 

Petal 

202,768 

75 

Petal 

152,076 

Biscuits,  confectionery . 

56,830 

63,329 

70 

44,330 

Cacao . 

1,138,034 

1,003,778 

100 

1,003,778 

Cattle . 

1,104,781 

784,673 

100 

784,673 

Chicle . 

319,764 

343,871 

70 

240,709 

Copra . 

1,494,846 

1,049,490 

100 

1,049,490 

Corn  meal . 

30,837 

82,414 

100 

82,414 

Cotton  and  cotton  thread . 

3,157,323 

4,281,065 

100 

4,281,065 

Cotton  products . 

20,706,262 

19,474,470 

70 

13,632,129 

Fruit,  fresh . 

54,752 

255,386 

80 

204,308 

Fuel  oil . 

132,826 

653,712 

100 

653,712 

Hides,  cattle . 

57,880 

244,458 

100 

244,458 

Hides,  tanned . 

965,924 

1,105,634 

70 

773,943 

Lard . 

165,452 

2,305,468 

100 

2,305,468 

Rice . 

941,685 

2,167,042 

100 

2,167,042 

Sausages . 

41,148 

1,235,021 

127,028 

80 

101,622 

Sugar . 

664,812 

100 

664,812 

V’egetablcs  (Ijcans,  potatoes,  etc.) . 

38,105 

245,636 

100 

245,636 

Wheat . 

1,213,602 

4,632,399 

100 

4,632,399 

Total . 

33,003,009 

39,687,433 

84 

33,264,064 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  require-  dozen  other  items  that  should  be  nationally 
ments  for  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  produced  in  the  proportion  of  33  to  60 
domestic  production  in  proportions  vary-  percent  of  requirements.  Chief  among 
ing  from  70  to  100  percent,  there  are  some  these  are  chemical  products;  woolen  tex- 
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tiles;  paper  and  cardboard;  silks;  iron, 
steel,  tin  and  enamel  wares;  and  glass. 
The  import  value  of  all  these  additional 
products  during  1939  was  24,754,170 
pesos  and  the  value  of  possible  local  pro¬ 
duction  is  figured  at  16,712,094  pesos. 

We  do  not  believe  these  percentages, 
suggested  as  possibilities  of  national  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  products,  are  too 
optimistic,  for  in  none  of  the  lines  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  the  problems  of  capital, 
technical  efficiency,  or  raw  materials 
beyond  solution.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  development  of  national 
industry  during  the  past  ten  years.  The 
preceding  table  shows  again  how  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  Colombians  is  constantly 
increasing,  although  industrial  production, 
notwithstanding  its  progress,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  speed  required  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer  demands.  This  disproportion  lie- 
tween  national  production  and  increased 
purchasing  power  is  emphasized  more 
clearly  if  we  establish  some  point  of  com- 
jiarison,  as  for  instance,  the  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  years  1938  and  1939. 
Statistical  data  reveal  that  20  out  of  25  of 
the  industrial  groups  inci  eased  the  value 
of  their  production,  several  of  them  in 
amounts  varying  from  20  to  more  than  40 
percent.  Carbonated  beverages  increased 
42  percent,  rubber  articles  38  percent,  food 
pnxlucts  30  percent,  and  thread  and  knit 
gotxls  28  [icrcent,  while  soaps,  vegetable 
oils  and  fats,  and  cement  products  each 
increased  22  percent. 

After  even  a  sufierficial  analysis  of  the 
figures  given  in  this  study,  we  think  it  no 
exaggeration  to  suggest  that  the  activities 
and  profits  of  the  industries  now  o|)erating 
in  (Colombia  could  be  increased  no  less 
than  50  percent.  And  we  should  also 
consider  what  [lart  Colombia  might  assume 
in  the  following  industries:  Metals  and  the 
manufacture  of  metal  goods,  machinery 
and  trans|)ortation  material,  which  were 


imported  in  1939  in  the  amount  of 
76,000,000  pesos.  Indeed,  the  initiation  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  would  be 
enough  to  transfer  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  that  sum  to  the  benefit  of  Colombian 
business  men  and  workers,  instead  of 
letting  it  weigh  so  heavily  on  our  inter¬ 
national  trade  balance. 

But  all  these  figures  bring  us  again  to  our 
primary  point  of  departure:  a  national 
supply  of  raw  materials.  We  frequently 
witness  the  spectacle  of  government  trying 
to  aid  industry  by  extending  greater 
credit,  transportation,  and  protective  tariff 
facilities.  At  the  present  moment,  also,  a 
merchant  marine  plan  is  being  put  into 
practice,  and  we  are  all  awaiting  with 
natural  eagerness  the  benefits  of  the  new 
Institute  of  Industrial  Credit  that  will 
function,  not  as  a  simple  banking  institu¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  promoter  of  new  enterprises. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
any  official  activity  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  the  basic  jiroblem  of  national 
raw'  materials,  in  its  double  aspect  of 
production  and  cost. 

Thus  far,  as  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again,  all  our  modest  industrial  activity 
rests  on  the  transformation  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin;  in  other 
words,  industrial  activity  in  Colombia  is 
intimately  linked  with  the  progress  of 
national  agriculture  and  stockraising. 
But  this  undeniable  fact,  in  its  simplicity, 
seems  almost  to  escape  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  directing  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry.  Ciovernment  officials  and  news¬ 
papers  offer  congratulations  on  the  fact 
that  textile  production  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  l)ut  behind  those  congratulations 
they  are  hiding  the  unfulfilled  duty  of 
creating  low-cost  cotton  production.  Some 
pe<jple  express  amazement  that  Colomliian 
ingenuity  has  been  able  to  form  the  idea  of 
a  merchant  marine  to  lower  freight  costs  on 
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coffee  exports;  but  they  do  not  consider 
that  such  a  benefit  would  be  insignificant 
compared  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  the  country  if  our  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  were  stepped  up  to  equal  the  yields 
of  Argentina,  Russia,  or  the  United 
States.  Some  people  think  that  by  broad¬ 
ening  the  scope  of  agricultural  credit,  the 
country  has  reached  its  desired  goal,  but 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  money  lent  to 
agriculturists  is  invested  in  the  most  costly 
production  in  the  world.  No  one,  in 
short,  wishes  to  consider  that  our  industrial 


and  agricultural  development  rests  on  a 
precarious  basis  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
production,  and  that  a  slight  modification 
of  customs  tariffs  would  be  sufficient  to 
upset  our  whole  economic  structure. 

The  progress  achieved  by  Colombian 
enterprise  in  ten  years  is  considerable. 
Thanks  to  the  combined  forces  of  capital 
and  labor,  industrial  organization  has 
enabled  the  country  to  live  through  the 
recent  critical  months  with  comparative 
ease,  but  it  is  imperative  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  raw  materials. 


PASEO  BOLfVAR,  B.ARR.ANQUILLA 

Barranquilla  not  only  is  the  leading  seaport  of  Colombia  but  also  has  a  wide 
variety  of  industries. 


Governing  Board  Luncheon 
in  Honor  of  Raul  de  Roux 


Minister  of  Foreign 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  a  special  meeting  on  June  4, 
1941,  at  the  termination  of  its  regular 
meeting,  to  welcome  to  the  Union  Senor 
Don  Raul  de  Roux,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Panama. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  luncheon 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
visitor.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  .State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  B(jard,  greeted  the  guest  of  honor  in 
the  following  words: 
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Affairs  of  Panama 


Mr.  Minister: 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  have  en¬ 
trusted  to  me  the  privilege  of  extending  to  you  a 
cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

From  the  time  of  its  earliest  history,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  inter-American  solidarity  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Panama.  It  was  there 
that  the  historic  conference  of  American  Republics 
was  first  called.  The  hospitality  of  Panama  has 
been  many  times  enjoyed  by  all  of  us;  and  only 
two  years  ago  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  met  in  Panama,  and  there 
worked  out  the  policies  which  have  strengthened 
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the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  American  Republics. 

Since  its  founding,  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
steadily  cooperated  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the 
unity  of  the  Americas.  This  was  a  wise  and 
statesmemlike  policy,  since  every  consideration  of 
strategy,  of  economics,  and  of  political  relationship 
makes  it  clear  that  the  attitude  of  Panama  has 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  American 
family  of  nations.  It  is  natural  that  in  this 
critical  hour  the  American  Republics  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  your  country  in  assuring  the 
continued  security  and  indejiendent  life  of  the 
American  Republics. 

In  welcoming  you,  Mr.  Minister,  let  me  also 
offer  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  your 
people,  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  your 
country,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  brilliant 
role  which  it  has  heretofore  played  in  the  cause  of 
inter-American  solidarity. 

Senor  de  Roux  responded  to  these 
cordial  words  of  welcome  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  Members 

OF  THE  Governing  Board: 

It  has  been  an  honor,  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful,  to  receive  the  welcome  offered  me  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  this  institution,  wherein 
the  fine  and  noble  ideals  of  union  and  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  twenty-one  nations  of  our  con¬ 
tinent  flourish  and  daily  acquire  new  strength 
and  vigor. 

The  future  and  the  prosperity  of  America  rest 
fundamentally  ufion  solidarity  and  close  bonds 
among  our  nations.  This  the  incomparable 
genius  of  Bolivar  comprehended,  and  to  these 
ends  the  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826,  forerunner 
and  guiding  light  of  Pan  Americanism,  aspired; 
and  thus  have  all  men  of  good  will  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  since  understood.  Today,  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy  strengthens  and  gives  new  warmth  to 
continental  solidarity  and  lets  us  hope  that,  ap¬ 
plied  with  good  will,  it  may  guarantee  mutual 
respect  and  assure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  each 
nation,  as  an  effective  means  of  bringing  about 
closer  and  more  cordial  relations  among  all. 

.A  good  will  policy  in  the  study  and  solutions  of 


differences,  either  those  that  exist  or  those  that 
might  arise  between  our  nations,  is  necessarily  a 
complement  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and 
constitutes  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  proper 
settlements  of  our  problems.  Panama  put  that 
policy  into  practice  in  its  boundary  negotiations 
with  its  sister  republic,  Costa  Rica,  and  those 
negotiations  culminated  satisfactorily  in  the  sign¬ 
ing  and  ratification  of  the  recent  Treaty.  The 
same  policy  guides  Panama  at  the  present  time 
in  its  coopteration  in  the  general  defense  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  especitdly  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Such  cooperation  imposes  great  sacrifices  upon 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  entails  great  dangers, 
but  the  Republic  has  not  hesitated  in  offering  and 
giving  that  cooperation  as  far  as  its  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  allow.  And 
Panama  has  faith  that  its  generous  attitude  will 
be  understood  and  appreciated  with  £m  equal 
good  will  in  the  negotiations  that  are  going  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  those  negotiations  may  develop  in 
a  spirit  of  Pan  American  understanding  that  will 
harmonize  Panama’s  obligations  in  the  defense 
of  the  hemisphere  and  the  Canal  with  the 
country’s  own  sovereign  rights. 

The  time  in  which  we  are  living,  fraught,  as  we 
all  know,  with  dangers,  intensifies  the  necessity 
for  good  will  and  a  sincere  desire  to  smooth  out 
difficulties  on  behalf  of  better  and  deeper  under¬ 
standing. 

Today  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  asks  more 
than  ever  for  friendship  without  reservations,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  also  demands,  as  a  necessary 
corrollary,  good  will  without  reservations,  in  order 
that  the  decision  between  opposing  interests  may 
be  just  and  equitable  for  all.  Only  so  can  con¬ 
fidence  be  possible  tmd  coopieration  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Governing 
Board:  The  homage  that  through  me  you  have 
given  to  the  Government  of  Panama  brings  forth 
my  deepest  gratitude  and  it  will  be,  I  assure  you, 
a  new  stimulus  in  the  work  of  national  recon¬ 
struction  and  intercontinental  fraternity  in  which 
the  Chief  Executive  of  my  country  is  engaged, 
desirous  as  he  is  of  giving  reality  to  the  aims  set 
forth  in  the  new  motto  of  our  national  coat  of 
arms:  “Honor,  Justice,  and  Liberty.” 
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CARICATURES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

Above:  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne. 
Below:  Diego  Rivera. 


Cariwe 

Americaiir 


ANTONMOI 


Caricature  is  that  branch  of  humor  which 
employs  graphic  forms.  Humor  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  kind  of  human  safety  valve, 
and  visual  symbols,  unhampiered  by  the 
limitations  of  language,  can  express  varie¬ 
ties  of  association  that  are  universally  com¬ 
prehensible.  Caricature  is  thus  able  to 
surmount  not  only  the  barriers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  but  of  time  and  space  as  well. 
The  humorous  concepts  of  the  aboriginal 
peoples  of  America  before  Columbus  still 
have  the  power  to  evoke  mirth  to-day. 
The  Eskimo  took  a  few  bits  of  wood,  ivory, 
bone,  and  a  feather  or  two,  and  with 
extraordinary  ingenuity  transformed  them 
into  ludicrous  human  abstractions.  The 
Iroquois  made  grimacing  false-faces  with  a 
definite  spirit  of  sardonic  mockery.  The 
Kwakuitl  and  their  neighbors  carved 
complicated  masks  and  totem  poles  that 
have  the  bizarre,  grotesque  quality  of  a 
monstrous  joke.  The  ceramic-workers  of 
ancient  Peru,  who  were  deliberately 
capricious  with  both  their  subjects  and 


The  author  recently  exhibited  at  the  National  Museum, 
Washington,  under  the  auspices  oj  the  Bolivian  Minister, 
forty  caricatures  of  outstanding  men  and  women;  four 
are  reproduced  on  pp.  464-5.  Leila  Mechlin,  writing  in 
the  H'ashington  ‘''Star,”  said:  "It  is  customary  to 
think  of  caricature  as  expression  in  line,  but  while 
Sehor  Sotomayor’s  line  is  rhythmical  and  flowing,  the 
heads  he  shows  are  three  dimensional  and  in  some  in- 
statues  as  though  hewn  from  a  solid  block.” 

Sehor  Sotomayor,  who  was  born  in  Chulumani, 
Bolivia,  in  1904  and  studied  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  La  Paz,  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  is  best  known  as  a  painter.  Both  his  murals 
and  his  terra  cotta  fountain  at  the  San  Francisco  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  were  greatly  admired.  The  latter 
was  retained  for  permanent  display  at  'Treasure  Island. 


re  and 
ricaturists 


[OMAYOR 

their  material,  were  past-masters  at  plastic 
humor. 

Meanwhile,  the  Old  World  had  been 
producing  caricatures.  The  works  of  the 
relatively  recent  ‘great  master’  caricatur¬ 
ists — Hogarth,  Goya,  Daumier,  Toulouse 
Lautrec — are  familiar  to  everyone. 
There  are,  however,  frequently  overlooked 
but  just  as  obvious  caricature-forms  in  all 
periods  of  European  history.  Much  of 
the  carving  of  the  Cave  Men,  whether  the 
exaggeration  arose  spontaneously,  or 
whether  the  distortion  was  consciously 
practiced,  is  certainly  amusingly  grotesque. 
The  ancient  Etruscans,  the  predecessors 
of  the  Romans,  must  have  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  to  judge  from  the  jovial  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  deities  as  portrayed  on  in¬ 
numerable  terra  cotta  figures.  The  pop¬ 
ular  art  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
abounded  in  jocular  humor.  The  allegor¬ 
ical  beast-forms  so  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  but  the  mockery  of  satire 
directed  against  the  ridiculous  presump¬ 
tions  of  humanity.  And  that  principal 
preoccupation  of  the  time,  the  devil  him¬ 
self,  is  but  a  caricature  of  man. 

Caricature,  in  its  modern  sense  as  a 
distinct,  separately  practiced  art-form, 
branched  off  from  the  other  graphic  arts 
in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  Its  vogue 
spread;  and  it  came,  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  to  lx;  used  as  a 
powerful  weapon  for  reform.  Social  evils 
and  political  abuses  were  its  victims.  The 
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With  the  development  of  lithography  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  sprang  up 
legions  of  pamphleteers.  This  new  medi¬ 
um  of  publication  stimulated  a  wider  use 
of  caricature,  bringing  new  talents  into 
play.  Cao,  the  dean  of  Argentine  carica¬ 
turists,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Pelle¬ 
grini  and  Spy  of  London’s  Vanity  Fair. 
In  Mexico,  besides  Jose  Guadalupe  Posada, 
who  was  poking  fun  at  the  middle  classes 
and  lampooning  the  mighty  in  an  acid 
style  peculiarly  Mexican,  there  were 
Hernandez,  Villasana,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Later,  the  German  Wilkes  had 


From  del  Mueeo  Necionml/'  Peru 


ANCIENT  PERUVIAN  HUMOR 
A  jar  of  the  Chimu  culture. 


satire  of  the  caricaturists  was  directed 
against  the  pomp  of  the  church  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  rulers.  In  America,  it 
played  a  large  part  in  arousing  the  people 
during  the  ferment  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  when  it  was  the  ideal  medium  for 
reaching  the  semi-literate  public  of  the 
day.  (In  the  United  States,  the  almost 
legendary  Paul  Revere  was  one  of  the  first 
caricaturists.) 

The  Latin  American  artist  has  an  in¬ 
herent  predisposition  to  caricature.  The 
original  native  artists  of  the  continent  were 
possessed  of  an  uncanny  sense  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic,  the  exaggerated,  the  grotesque. 
.\dd  to  that  the  extravagances  of  the  art- 
forms  of  the  Conquistadors,  plus  their 
lighthearted  whimsicality,  and  the  result 
is  often  caricature  at  its  best. 


From  **Fismro 

AN  EARLY  CARICATURE  BY 
MASSAGUER 

The  subject  is  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  then 
Cuban  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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“LOOK  OUT  FOR  PARACHUTISTS, 
BUDDY!” 

A  recent  cartoon  by  the  Mexican  Garcia  Cabral. 


numerous  followers  in  Latin  America. 
To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  names  of  the 
outstanding  Latin  American  caricaturists 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  were  Malaga  Grenet,  the 
Peruvian;  Alonso,  Spanish-born,  who  later 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  serious 
painting;  Alvarez,  in  Argentina,  who  had 
a  distinctive  style  of  his  own;  Valdivia, 
the  Bolivian;  and  Coke  (Jorge  Delano)  the 
Chilean,  who  is  an  acute  political  analyst. 

Since  the  World  W"ar,  the  trend  has  been 
away  from  mere  comic  representation  and 
simple  lampooning  (that  has  been  left  for 
lesser  craftsmen).  There  has  been  much 
interplay  between  the  fine  arts  and  carica¬ 
ture,  and  important  European  fine-art 
tendencies  begin  to  make  themselves 
strongly  felt  in*  the  art  of  caricature. 
Cubism  and  expressionism  find  great  ex¬ 
ponents  in  Miguel  Covarrubias  and  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco.  In  Argentina,  Palacios, 


Molina  Campos,  and  Claro  interpret  life  in 
compelling  and  amusing  graphic  form.  In 
Cuba,  Conrado  Massaguer,  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  shows  penetrating 
insight  into  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
Garcia  Cabral  is  still  a  favorite  in  Mexican 
periodicals.  Tono  Salazar  (who  achieved 
his  first  recognition  in  Paris)  is  producing 
gay,  piquant  caricatures  and  illustrations. 
Santoyo,  in  Mexico;  Bravo,  in  Montevideo; 
and  Gastelu,  in  La  Paz,  are  gifted  with  the 
true  vision  of  the  caricaturist.  Among  the 
Brazilians  there  are  many  well-rounded 
artists  dedicating  themselves  to  caricature- 
Pederneiras  and  Carlos,  to  mention  but 
two. 

In  the  United  States  the  art  of  carica¬ 
ture  has  given  rise  to  an  important,  re¬ 
munerative  offshoot — the  comic  cartoon. 
This  development  in  turn  has  brought 


From  **Mexicsa  Art  xntl  Life” 


“OUR  GRE.\T  MEN  ABRO.\D,”  BY 
OROZCO 

Three  politicos  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  Paris. 
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forth  two  unique  American  industries — 
the  comic-strip  and  the  animated  cartoon. 
Serialized  comic-strips  are  exported  to 
newspaper  syndicates  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  animated  cartoon  holds  high 
place  in  the  cinema  industry.  But  these 
also  have  undergone  evolutionary  meta¬ 
morphoses.  The  comic-strips,  which  in 
the  earlier  day  of  Bud  Fisher,  Opper,  and 
McManus  were  primarily  comic,  in  the 
last  decade  have  evolved  into  pictorial 
serial  stories  principally  of  the  adventure 
type.  The  animated  cartoon  of  the  time 
of  Winsor  McCay  was  a  simple  black 
and  white  affair.  To-day,  thanks  to  the 
resourceful  genius  of  Walt  Disney,  it  is  an 
elaborate  confection  of  line,  motion,  color, 
sound  and  drama. 

The  story  of  caricature  proper  in  the 
United  States  follow's  virtually  the  same 
general  trend  that  has  been  traced  for 
Latin  America.  The  progression  was 
from  the  eminent  “primitives,”  like  Wil¬ 
liam  Charles,  to  such  astute,  well-rounded 
artists  as  Davenport  and  Nast.  To-day 
most  of  the  political  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ists  still  follow  the  pattern  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  except  for  a  few  like  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  utilizes  mass-forms  and  de¬ 


sign  to  dramatize  an  idea,  in  powerful 
cartoons.  The  American  magazine  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  talents. 
Ralph  Barton,  wiih  his  fluid  line,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  caricaturists  of 
his  day.  Auerbach  Levy’s  work  is  fine, 
simple,  stylized.  Birnbaum’s  nerv'ous  no¬ 
tations  have  a  fresh,  sjxintaneous  char¬ 
acter.  Cropper  is  almost  brutal,  and  his 
caricatures  are  invariably  heavily  charged 
with  social  satire.  Frueh  and  other  noted 
contributors  to  The  New  Yorker  make  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  art  of  cari¬ 
cature. 

The  concept  of  caricature  has  evolved 
since  the  coining  of  the  word  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  any  grotesque  or  exaggerated 
representation  was  classified  as  caricature. 
In  the  nineteenth,  comicality  was  its 
criterion.  To-day  the  caricaturist’s  atten¬ 
tion,  while  centered  upon  his  subject, 
must  also  take  into  account  the  artistic 
elements  of  design,  color  and  form— in 
short,  artistic  excellence.  The  carica¬ 
turists  with  keen  eye  and  gifted  brush,  and 
a  sly  .suggestion  of  mirth,  hold  up  the  so¬ 
phisticated  mirror  of  humor  to  to-day's 
parade. 


Disease  and  Population  in  Latin  America 

ARISTIDES  A.  MOLL 
Secretary,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

(Part  I) 


The  problem  of  disease  and  its  effects  in 
Latin  America  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  stages;  (1)  pre-Columbian 
period;  (2)  colonial  times;  and  (3)  inde¬ 
pendence  era. 

The  native  paradise 

The  Indians  must  have  been,  as  a  whole, 
a  healthy  race,  and  their  camping  grounds 
salubrious,  with  some  places  excepted,  as. 
for  instance,  Darien.'  Garcilaso  indeed 
speaks  of  the  Incas’  being  able  to  conquer 
the  coast  only  by  using  two  armies  and 
relieving  the  troops  from  the  plateaus  quar¬ 
terly,  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  acclima- 
tation.  Father  Torquemada  said  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  that  people  died  of  sheer  old  age  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  diseases  prevailing 
in  other  countries.  Herrera  confirmed 
this  when  he  wished  to  bring  out  the  un- 
healthfulness  ot  the  northern  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Jourdanet,  in  his  notes  on  Sahagun’s 
history,  speaks  of  the  tierra  caliente  (warm 
country)  as  healthful,  and  Clavigero 
(1780)  mentioned  the  absence  of  cripples 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  old  age  of 
the  natives,  and  how  long  they  kept  their 
hair.  In  Cuba  no  serious  pestilence  oc¬ 
curred  from  1511  to  1648.  About  LTu- 
guay  Ramirez  wrote  in  1 529  that  the  land 
was  ver>-  healthful  and  no  one  fell  sick 
there,  and  Azara  added  later  that  the 

Prtsrnled  at  the  .\intk  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  Association  of  Arherica  at  Princeton,  A.  7.,  Alay 

16,  mi. 

'  I'eracruz  was  not  considered  unhealthful  in  1519  by 
either  Diaz  del  Castillo  or  Gomara,  although  found  fault 
with  a  few  decades  later  by  Bishop  Marroquin  and 
I  iceroy  Enriquez. 


Charruas  seemed  to  live  longer  than  Span¬ 
iards,  their  hair  not  graying  until  they  were 
80  years  old  or  more. 

According  to  Acuna,  the  Amazon  region 
(Peru  to  Para)  was,  save  for  the  mosqui¬ 
toes,  a  paradise,  although  at  first  the  good 
father  and  his  companions  suffered  from 
fevers  treated  with  the  cure-all,  bleeding. 
Ercilla  praised  the  Chilean  climate  in 
oft-quoted  verse,  and  Castellanos  sang  of 
Colombia  “Ti>rra  buena!  Tierra  buena!” 
Two  years  after  Bogota  was  founded,  San 
Martin  and  Lebrija  told  the  king  there  had 
been  no  sickness  so  far.  As  to  Brazil,  all 
the  early  chroniclers,  Vaz  de  Caminha, 
Nobrega  in  1549,  Anchieta^  in  1585, 
Soares  in  1587,  Lery  in  1600,®  Father 
Vicente  do  Salvador  in  1627,*  Piso  in 
1637,  Father  Vasconcellos  in  1668,  Rocha 
Pitta,  Gongalves,  and  D’Orbigny,  referred 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  country,  the 
long  life  of  the  people  and  the  scarcity  of 
disease,®  and  even  at  a  much  later  date 
Sigaud  spoke  of  the  many  centenarians. 
Gomara  had  said  as  much  long  before 
about  Peru,  stating  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquest  there  was  neither  present 
nor  past  evidence  of  pestilence,  and  Ulloa 

*  '‘Men  live  80,  90  years  and  longer,  and  the  country 
is  full  of  old  people." 

*  “Stronger  than  Europeans,  less  liable  to  disease,  no 
lame,  crippled  nor  deformed,  many  100  and  120  years 
old." 

*  “  There  is  never  plague  or  any  other  common  disease 
with  the  exception  of  yaws." 

*  The  story  eventually  changed.  The  first  medical 
book  published  in  Rio  (1808)  discussed  ways  of  changing 
the  Rio  “climate,"  emphasizing  that  from  an  early 
age  inhabitants  showed  a  sickly  color,  and  in  1814 
Bontempo  discussed  the  causes  of  the  unhealthfulness  of 
the  city. 
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much  later  also  bore  witness  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  people.  Gomara  mentions, 
as  did  Landa  (1516),  the  long  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  speaking  of  one 
priest  120  years  old.  On  Columbus’  first 
trip,  none  of  his  90  men  fell  ill  while  they 
remained  in  the  West  Indies  (October 
1492  to  January  1493).  Guayaquil,  at  a 
later  date  to  become  a  pest-hole,  fortu¬ 
nately  now  redeemed,  is  described  by 
Monardes  as  an  Indian  health  resort. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  sickness  the 
Spaniards  had  actually  to  cope  with  at 
the  beginning,  outside  that  caused  by 
inadequate  food  and  actual  hunger,  which 
more  than  once  decimated  their  settle¬ 
ments.  Had  any  real  epidemic  stricken 
them,  they  would  never  have  reached 
either  the  lagoons  of  Anahuac  or  the 
temples  of  Cuzco.® 

Pre-Columbian  epidemics 

There  is,  however,  another  and  darker 
side  to  this  picture.  In  the  Aztec  calendar 
stone  some  signs  indicate  the  destruction 
of  the  Tollan  kingdom  in  the  12  th  century 
by  epidemics,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
cause  behind  the  southern  migration  of  the 
people  inhabiting  Huehuetlapallan  during 
the  6th  century.  The  old  Mexicans  had 
words  for  diseases,  such  as  matlaugh  for 
contagious  and  tlalyoa,  temoxtli,  ehecatl  and 
cocoliztle  for  epidemics,  cocoliztle  eventually 
meaning  any  plague,  and  especially  the 
coast  epidemics,  probably  including  later 
black  vomit  and  smallpox.  About  1450 
an  epidemic,  apparently  of  pneumonia, 
ravaged  Mexico.^  Herrera  heard  of  mys¬ 
terious  epidemics  devastating  the  land 

•  Ortega  Ricaurte  has  gone  as  Jar  as  to  say  that  the 
Indians  had  but  little  disease  and  they  could  cure  that 
little  with  their  many  medicinal  plants. 

1  However,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  up  to  1493  no 
epidemic  or  strange  disease  ever  reached  the  magnitude 
shown  by  a  number  of  the  new  maladies  introduced  by  the 
Conauerers  and  against  which  no  racial  immunity 
existed.  The  susceptibility  of  the  .American  Indian  to 
respiratory  diseases  is  even  now  a  well-knoti  n  fact. 


before  Cortes’  arrival,  and  Lopez  de 
Gomara  was  told  of  a  deathly  pestilence 
nearly  a  century  before  the  Spaniards’ 
landing.  The  later  wanderings  of  the 
Mayas  and  Toltecs  and  the  final  disap¬ 
pearance  ot  their  empires  suggest  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  either  disease  or  hunger. 
According  to  Padilla  (1830)  Diaz  Gelinta 
had  referred  to  a  bubas  (buboes)  epidemic 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  outbreak  of  urethral  bleeding 
which  in  a  short  time  killed  kings  and 
commoners.  Another  outbreak  killed  the 
last  true  Inca  and  divided  the  empire, 
paving  the  way  for  the  grim  Estremaduran 
in  search  of  gold.  An  epidemic  which 
also  killed  an  emperor  (Cuitlahazin),  com¬ 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  Aztecs.®  It  seems  to 
be  a  fact  that  when  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
marched  on  them,  both  the  great  northern 
and  southern  native  empires  had  already- 
passed  their  halcyon  days. 

Among  the  diseases  most  common 
among  the  Indians,  first  rank  belongs  to 
arthritis,  bone  conditions,  intestinal  worms, 
dysenteries  and  gastro-enteric  conditions, 
and  pneumonias  and  other  respiratory- 
troubles,  the  last-named  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  high  regions,  for  instance,  the 
Andes.  Mental  disturbances  may  also  be 
identified  with  some  assurance.  As  to 
conditions  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  caralt 
or  pinto,  uta,  espundia,  and  verrugas, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Cancer,  judging 
from  very  incomplete  old  observations  and 
recent  data,  must  have  been  rare,  and 
tuberculosis  as  well  as  rickets  and  dental 
caries  infrequent  if  not  unknown.  Chol¬ 
era,  plague  and  smallpox  had  apparently 
never  set  foot  on  this  part  of  the  planet. 
Infant  mortality  must  have  been  quite 
high.  The  harmful  effects  of  maritime 
lowlands  on  mountain  people  had  been 

*  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the) 
were  saved  from  extermination  by  the  fact  that  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  had  probably  descended  from  Canada,  had 
swept  the  Indian  tribes  from  Maine  to  Rhode  Island. 
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noted  by  the  Incas  and  were  dwelt  upon 
by  Father  Cobo,  Garcilaso  and  later  by 
Montesinos.* 

As  to  other  conditions,  there  are  no  very 
definite  facts.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  malaria, 
typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  influenza 
were  as  yet  vague  entities  in  Europe, 
disguised  under  various  names,  such  as 
chavalongo,  chucho,  modorra,  tabardete,  tabar- 
dillo,  calentura,  malsito,  contagio,  and  peste. 
Under  those  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  even  to  this  day,  we  lack  conclusive 
data  as  to  the  pre-Columbian  existence  in 
the  New  World  of  such  diseases  as  malaria, 
smallpox,  leprosy,  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
typhus  fever;  while  the  origin  of  both 
syphilis  and  yellow  fever  will  probably 
remain  a  source  of  dispute  through  the 
centuries,  although  modern  research  tends 
to  free  America  from  blame  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  either  scourge.*® 
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The  white  man's  burden 

All  other  accounts  pale,  however,  before 
the  destruction  wrought  by  the  new  ail¬ 
ments  imported  from  the  Old  World. 
One  rccison  why  all  Spanish  settlements 
developed  at  first  so  poorly  in  America 
was  the  everlasting  menace  of  disease. 
The  lack  of  hygiene,  the  hardships  of 
travel,  and  contact  with  new  conditions 
favored  the  spread  of  disease,  both  on  sea 
and  after  landing.  As  slaves  were  im¬ 
ported  from  1503  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
afterwards  elsewhere,  they  brought  along 
for  three  centuries  diseases  common  to 
Africa,  to  add  to  those  from  Europe. 
The  first  epidemic  after  the  discovery  was 
the  mild  one  of  scurvy  in  Santo  Domingo, 
described  rather  vaguely  by  Columbus, 

’  It  was  said  oj  Panama  (Sombre  de  Dios)  that  the 
chickens  and  domestic  animals  Jailed  to  procreate  and 
the  women  able  to  bear  children  moved  to  Porto  Bello. 

Examination  of  the  Inca  mummies  buried  in  the 
courtyard  oJ  St.  Andrew's  Hospital  in  Lima  might  cast 
light  on  some  oJ  these  diseases. 


who  was  himself  affected,  and  more 
definitely  by  Chanca  during  the  second 
voyage  (1494).  In  1495  another  outbreak 
occurred  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  died 
when  food  got  scarce  after  the  battle  of 
Vega  Real.  In  1496,  one-third  of  the 
people  on  the  island  were  killed,  according 
to  Herrera,  by  another  outbreak  of  an 
unknown  nature  which,  however,  was 
overshadowed  by  the  terrific  one  of  1515 
which  spread  to  the  neighboring  islands 
and  finally  to  the  mainland.  By  1502  out 
of  nearly  2,000  people  brought  over  by 
Columbus  or  deported  from  Spain,  only 
300  remained,  and  out  of  2,500  who  came 
with  Ovando  in  1502,  all  but  1,000  died 
from  fevers.  In  Panama  almost  from  the 
very  start  outbreaks  occurred  which 
may  variously  be  attributed  to  malaria, 
yaws  or  jaundice.  The  1514  epidemic  at 
Darien  proved  fatal  to  many.  Of  the 
200  men  who  sailed  with  Magellan  around 
the  world  only  18  returned. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  losses  caused 
by  disease  throughout  the  colonial  period. 
Contemporary  figures  are  mostly  mere 
guesswork.  The  death  rate  in  some  places 
was  such  as  to  cause  changes  in  locations 
of  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo 
(from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  island),  Panama,  Veracruz  (three 
times),  Habana,  Apure,  Buenos  Aires  and 
San  Juan.  The  first  three  towns  in  Jamai¬ 
ca  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  epi¬ 
demics,  perhaps  of  yellow  fever,  and  early 
attempts  by  Ponce  de  Le6n  to  colonize 
Puerto  Rico  failed  for  the  same  reason. 
Peter  Martyr  d’Anghiera  states  that  150,- 
000  Indians  died  in  about  the  same  period. 
Herrera  mentions,  pierhaps  rather  guile¬ 
lessly,  the  unhealthfulness  of  Veracruz, 
which  compelled  Montezuma  to  send  new 
inhabitants  every  once  in  a  while  to  the 
coast  to  replace  the  losses.  Bishop  Zuma- 
rraga  (1536)  spoke  of  one  third  of  all  arri- 
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vals  dying  in  Veracruz,  and  Bishop  Marro- 
quin  (1537)  places  the  number  of  deaths 
there  as  high  as  500  a  year.  Ulloa  has 
similar  data.  In  the  histories  of  Father 
Aguado  and  Simeon  and  more  succintly 
in  CauHn’s  and  also  in  Castellanos’ 
Elegies,  references  may  be  found  to  the 
trials  of  Ordaz’  expedition  in  1532  on  his 
way  to  the  Orinoco.  About  400  of  his 
soldiers  died  from  a  fulminating  disease 
starting  with  a  scratch  or  bite  on  the  foot 
or  leg,  which  some  physicians  have  iden¬ 
tified  as  phagedenic  ulcer.  The  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Ojeda  in  northern  Colombia 
(1509),  .Almagro  in  Chile  and  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  and  .Mvarado  in  Ecuador  suffered 
terrific  losses,  often,  however,  more  from 
actual  hunger  than  disease.  Ojeda’s  force 
was  reduced  from  300  to  40  and  Nicuesa’s 
followers  in  Panama  from  800  to  aliout 
100  in  15  months.  Malaria  and  yaws 
weakened  Pizarro’s  forces,  Las  Casas  stat¬ 
ing  and  Herrera  confirming  that  fully 
40,000  Spaniards  died  in  Panama  from 
“bad  diseases”  licfore  Peru  was  sulxlued. 

Fear  of  epidemics  practically  siop[>ed 
European  immigration  aljout  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  Herrera  (1601)  states 
that  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  no 
•Spaniards  would  come  to  .America  after 
seeing  the  sorry  shape  of  those  returning 
home.  In  order  to  reclaim  deserted  Santo 
Domingo,  300  outlaws  sentenced  to  death 
were  reprieved.  In  1573,  637  passengers 
saih-d  for  New  Spain  and  the  .Antilles,  and 
official  figures  for  1600  list  2,362  passen¬ 
gers  licensed  in  the  past  2  years,  and  say 
probably  800  more  had  gone  illegally. 
Even  in  the  late  16th  century  a  reasonable 
estimate  places  the  numIxT  of  .Spanish 
emigrants  to  America  at  not  over  1,500  a 
year,  and  lIumlKildt  Ixlieved  that  about 
the  year  18W  .Spain  annually  sent  fewer 
than  H()()  to  .Mexico. 


The  red  man's  doom 

Hard  and  deep  as  epidemics  “  dug  into 
the  Spanish  columns  and  settlements,  their 
blows  felled  the  natives  with  infinitely  more 
severity.*^  According  to  Torquemada,  the 
1545  cocoliztle  in  Mexico  left  800,000  dead 
in  its  wake;  that  of  1576,  2,000,000. 
Aguilar  (1579)  mourned  the  disappearance 
of  whole  towns  in  Yucatan  and  could  find 
barely  20  houses  left  where  as  many  thou¬ 
sands  stood  before.  Motolinia  had  al¬ 
ready  (1541)  drawn  a  sad  picture  of  the 
havoc  wrought  in  Mexico  by  what  he 
called  the  “ten  plagues  of  New  Spain,” 
headed  by  smallpox.  If  we  may  believe 
Oviedo,  by  1 548  not  over  500  people  could 
claim  kinship  with  the  original  million 
inhabitants  in  Santo  Domingo;  indeed. 
Las  Casas  had  given  in  1542  the  smaller 
figure  of  200.  DeMoussy  truly  stated  that 
an  epidemic  wiped  out  overnight  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  accruing  to  the  Para¬ 
guay  and  Uruguay  missions  in  10  to  12 
years.  Governor  Pimentel  of  Caracas, 
in  1577,  revealed  that  disease,  and  esjjecial- 
ly  measles  and  smallpox,  had  killed  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  Calancha  (1633) 
grimly  noted  that  for  each  dollar  coined 
in  Peru  ten  Indians  died.  Pestilences  fin¬ 
ished  over  2,000,000  in  Bolivia,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile  and  Paraguay  in  1590-1610, 
according  to  Mallo’s  researches. 

Epidemics  ravaged  Bogota  in  1558, 
1597,  1633,  1688,  1739,  smallfiox  alone 
killing  off  90  percent  of  the  Indians  in 
1587-89.*®  Herrera  speaks  of  pestilence 

n  Epidemics,  especially  oj  smallpox  and  at  a  later 
date  oJ  yellow  fever,  were  also  common  in  the  United 
States  until  the  beginning  of  the  Vlth  century.  The 
mortality  was  enormous  on  ships  from  Europe  and  .Africa. 

**  Monlesinos  speaks  of  plagues,  as  aftermaths  of 
battles,  destroying  both  conteruiing  armies. 

**  The  16.i3  epidemic  was  named  ajter  the  oidy 
notary  in  town,  Santos  Gil,  as  it  was  found  afterwards 
that  a  number  of  those  dying  had  signed  before  him 
instruments  in  his  favor.  7 he  16.30  typhus  epidemic  is 
supposed  to  have  killed  about  SO  percent  of  the  Indians 
on  the  sabana. 
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and  hunger  slaying  1 50,000  at  Popayan  in 
the  16th  century.  Hernandarias  told  the 
King  in  1607,  from  Buenos  Aires,  that  the 
“plague”  had  rid  many  areas  of  Indians. 
In  referring  to  the  Orinoco  area  Gilij  com¬ 
ments  that  while  the  natives  did  not  suffer 
from  the  diseases  of  the  whites,  no  people 
could  be  sicklier  than  they.  Unanue 
(1796)  explained  the  decrease  of  one 
million  in  the  native  population  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru  from  the  16th  to  the 
18th  century  partly  through  the  1720 
“plague”  which  had  killed  numbers  of 
people.  The  same  author  (1792)  con¬ 
trasted  the  depopulation  of  the  Peruvian 
coastal  region  in  his  time  with  its  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  during  the  Inca  era,  when  an 
army  of  over  100,000  men  was  needed  to 
subdue  one  of  the  local  chieftains.  Towns 
and  villages  had  been  reduced  to  less  than 
half  their  previous  number.  On  liquor, 
the  introduction  by  the  slaves  of  strange 
diseases,  and  smallpox  and  measles  epi¬ 
demics,  Unanue  blamed  the  quasi-exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Indians  and  the  small 
families  of  the  Spaniards.  Lack  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  helped  the  decay. 
The  ravages  of  the  1759  epidemic  had, 
according  to  him,  been  made  far  worse 
by  the  use  of  spirits.  Of  the  five  millions 
the  Spaniards  found  on  their  arrival  in 
Central  America  only  650,000  remained 
by  1821. 

Writing  in  1778,  Juarros  placed  the 
numlier  of  inhabitants  of  Guatemala 
(alx)ut  800,000  at  the  time)  at  several 
times  Ix'low  the  original  figures.  The 
fact  that  over  20  million  red  men  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  pestilence  in  three  centuries 
excuses  further  comment.'*  Disease  thus 
proved  the  Spaniards’  l)cst  ally  in  their 

Liis  Casas'  and  Mejia  Ovando's  figures  are,  if 
anything,  much  higher.  Las  Casas  blames  the  deaths, 
in  one  decade,  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Santo 
Domingo  on  war,  hunger,  disease,  overwork  ami  sorrow. 
From  1514  to  15.iO  the  Indians  in  Puerto  Rico  decreased 
from  5, 150  to  about  1,500. 


triumphal  march  through  America,  and  it 
so  happened  that  Indians  who  had  never 
seen  a  white  man’s  face  died  in  remote  re¬ 
gions  from  diseases  brought  by  fugitives 
from  the  advancing  tide  of  imperialism. 

The  first  physician  to  describe  an  epi¬ 
demic  in  America  was  Chanca,  and  200 
years  elapsed  before  another  medical 
man,  Ferreira  da  Rosa,  left  on  record 
(1694)  a  similar  event,  his  account  being 
closely  followed  (1707)  by  Pimienta’s 
narrative  of  the  same  occurrence.  Bravo 
and  Hernandez  had,  however,  mentioned 
in  the  meantime  the  1570  and  1576 
cocoliztles  observed  respectively  by  them 
at  close  range.  Fathers  Breton  (1665), 
Dutertre  (1667)  and  Labat  (1722)  wrote 
the  first  accounts  of  yellow  fever  epidemics 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1635  and  1640, 
although  the  layman  Cogolludo  had 
anticipated  them  (1648)  in  Yucatan. 

Yellow'  fever  epidemics  made  history  in 
America.*®  The  1798  outbreak  finished 
seven-eights  of  the  25,000  soldiers  sent  to 
conquer  Haiti,  and  the  1803  recrudescence 
ended  all  French  hopes  of  regaining  the 
Island  from  the  Negro  rebels.*®  Typhus 
and  yellow  fever  proved  as  hard  on  the 
European  troops  with  Bolivar  as  on  the 
Spanish  armies,  but  because  of  the  more 
uniform  composition  of  the  latter,  told 
more  heavily  on  them.  Out  of  the  86,000 
employees  of  the  French  company  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  52,000  suffered  from  black 
vomit  and  22,000  died  from  either  this 
disease  or  malaria.  The  last  Spanish 
colonies  were  lost  mainly  through  disease. 
No  sooner  were  Spanish  troops  landed  in 
Cuba  than  Yellow  Jack  prostrated  them. 

•*  Fellow  fever  eventually  was  to  travel  to  the  Old 
World  ami  mow  down  its  tens  of  thousands  in  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  centuiy. 

•*  Jeanty  has  cast  doubt  on  the  diagnosis  of  yellow 
(ever  in  Leclerc's  case  in  1802.  Tropical  fevers  were 
hard  to  diagnose  at  that  time,  all  doubtful  cases  were 
blamed  on  yellow  fever,  Leclerc  had  complained  of  being 
sick  and  tired  since  his  arrival  9  months  before,  and  his 
symptoms  do  not  quite  fit  yellow  fever. 
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At  not  less  than  100,000  have  been  placed 
the  fatalities  caused  by  the  mosquito  in 
Cuba  from  1854  to  1898. 

Epidemics  of  smallpox,  typhus  fever  and 
water-borne  diseases  followed  each  other 
closely  for  many  a  year,  at  a  later  date 
alternating  with  or  accompanied  by 
measles,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  all 
described  under  the  comprehensive  name 
of  peste.  In  Peru  epidemics  are  recorded 
in  1524,  1530-33,  1539,  1554,  1558,  1561, 
1586,  1618;  in  Cuba  in  1519,  1530,  1572; 
in  Venezuela  in  1577, 1611,1614, 1626,  and 
so  on;  in  Buenos  Aires  repeatedly  during 
the  earliest  decades  of  its  existence;  in  Brazil 
in  1563, 1621, 1642, 1665, 1686, 1692, 1721 ; 
in  Guatemala  in  1522,  1576  (over  4,000 
deaths)  and  1780  (when  Flores  introduced 
inoculation  and  protected  thousands  of 
persons).  In  Guadalupe  in  1640,  3  out 
of  every  4  new  arrivals  died.  According 
to  Lignon,  in  1641  in  Barbados  the  living 
were  barely  enough  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dutertre  said  that  the  1648  epidemic  in 
Guadalupe  killed  one  third  of  the  people. 
This  was  also  the  year  when  the  death  rate 
in  Habana  jumped  from  19  to  121  per 
1,000.  In  Colombia  the  first  two  epidem¬ 
ics  of  smallpox  are  alleged  to  have  killed 
90  per  cent  of  the  Indians,  and  in  Ecuador 
tens  of  thousands  more  during  the  same 
century.  These  scourges  continued  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In 
1719  a  smallpox  epidemic  killed  17,000 
Indians  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  area.  In 
1770  the  death  rate  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
still  above  40  per  1,000  and  in  Monte¬ 
video  about  35.  In  1792-95  deaths  ex¬ 
ceeded  births  by  more  than  50  per  cent  in 
Lima,  and  both  Lima  and  Queretaro,  two 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  all  America, 
had  death  rates  of  nearly  50  per  1,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  period 
1670-1825,  5  million  slaves  were  imported 
into  the  West  Indies,  and  by  1825  less  than 
2  million  remained.  In  Jamaica  there 


were  about  40,000  in  1690,  and  from  that 
year  on  to  1820  800,000  more  were  brought 
in,  and  yet  only  340,000  survived  at  the 
latter  date.  For  Martinique,  Cornilliac 
stated  that  in  the  6-year  period  1857-62, 
10,500  slaves  were  imported  and  over 
4,000  had  died  by  1865.  In  Mexico  out 
of  perhaps  millions  of  negroes  imported 
throughout  four  centuries  only  small 
groups  may  now  be  found,  and  these  are 
mostly  limited  to  seaports,  barely  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  being  found  at  the 
end  of  the  1 9th  century.  Out  of  every  100 
shipped,  it  was  accepted  that  17  died  with¬ 
in  two  months,  and  not  more  than  50  re¬ 
tained  their  physical  fitness.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  the  negroes  formed  one-sixth  of  the 
population  at  the  end  of  the  colonial 
regime,  but  gradually  disappeared — 
spurlos  versenkt. 

Mexico  City  was  for  several  centuries 
a  prey,  in  addition  to  smallpox,  to  such 
conditions  as  typhus  and  malarial  and 
enteric  fevers,  especially  because  of  the 
stagnant  waters  in  the  famous  lagoons. 
Between  1521  and  1572  there  were  nine 
epidemics.  In  1572  the  Viceroy  Martin 
Enriquez  explained  rather  lamely  to  the 
King  that  the  many  deaths  at  San  Juan 
de  Ulua  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  taken  sick  on  the  way  to  the 
port  and  to  get  well  they  went  to  Veracruz, 
which  was  very  unhealthy.  In  1648, 
Father  Lopez  Cogolludo  held  that  Torque- 
mada’s  old  description  of  a  healthy  en¬ 
vironment  no  longer  conformed  to  fact. 

This  situation  projected  itself  far  into  the 
19th  century.  As  late  as  1847,  it  was  well 
known  that  out  of  each  20,000  soldiers  sent 
to  Veracruz,  17,000  would  die  while  get¬ 
ting  acclimated.  The  death  rate  was  a 
high  as  116  per  1,000  in  1867.  During  the 
Mexican  W’ar,  for  each  American  soldier 
dying  in  battle  more  than  seven  fell  prey 
to  disease  (1,549  and  10,951  respectively). 
During  a  few  decades  of  the  19th  century, 
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Mexican  epidemics  were  as  follows:  small¬ 
pox,  1839-40,  1858,  1874;  typhus  fever, 
1846-7,  1860,  1875-7,  1884;  scarlet  fever, 
1836-40;  measles,  1870.  Tampico  went 
down  from  about  6,000  people  around 
1830  to  4,000  in  1866.  In  Chile  smallpox 
killed  27,000  people  in  1890-98,  and 
nearly  6,000  in  1905,  and  scarlet  fever  has 
ravaged  the  country  time  after  time. 
Pereira  Rego  wrote  a  history  of  epidemics 
in  Rio  from  1830  to  1870,^^  showing  that 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  several  out¬ 
breaks  of  disease. 

As  recently  as  in  the  Chaco  War  casualties  jrom 
disease  fully  equalled  those  from  wounds. 


The  above  shows  the  handicaps  which 
faced  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
their  colonization  enterprises  in  America. 
One  difficulty  was  the  scarcity  of  women 
accompanying  either  the  white  men  or  the 
slaves,  which  on  the  one  hand  naturally 
reduced  their  progeny,  and  on  the  other 
practically  forced  a  commingling  of  races. 
Cogolludo  points  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  Merida  epidemic  in  1648  for 
every  10  men,  only  one  woman  died. 

Yet  a  notable  reversal  of  conditions  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  the  19  th  century,  as  will 
be  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
paper  next  month. 
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The  governments  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  have  shown  their  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  Red  Cross  by  issuing 
postage  stamps,  some  to  commemorate  a 
specific  event,  others  to  raise  funds  for  its 
work. 

The  first  stamp  on  this  continent  to 
honor  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  was 
put  out  by  the  United  States  (1931),  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
design  reproduced  the  1930  roll-call  poster 
entitled  The  Greatest  Mother.  It  shows  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  kneeling  before  the  globe 
with  outstretched  hands;  beside  her  is  the 
emblem  of  the  society,  recognized  and 
loved  throughout  the  world. 

Four  years  later  Costa  Rica,  too,  com¬ 
memorated  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  its  Red  Cross  Society. 
The  stamp  portrays  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
laying  flowers  on  an  altar  draped  w'ith  the 
Red  Cross  flag;  below  is  the  inscription 
Qiiincuagesimo  Aniversario  de  la  Fundacion  de 
la  Cruz  Roja  Costarricense  (Fiftieth  .Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Red  Cross). 

Other  Red  Cross  postage  stamps  are 
revenue-producing  also.  Some  are  of  the 
semi-postal  variety,  that  is,  they  bear  the 
regular  denomination  plus  a  surtax,  which 
goes  into  the  funds  of  the  national  society. 
Others  are  postal  tax  stamps,  special  issues 
whose  use  is  obligatory  in  addition  to  reg¬ 
ular  postage;  as  in  the  case  of  semi-postal 
stamps,  the  revenue  thus  derived  is  given 
to  the  societv. 


In  1935  the  Third  Pan  .American  Red 
Cross  Conference  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
To  honor  of  this  event,  the  government 
issued  three  stamps,  of  200,  300,  and  700 
reis  respectively,  each  with  a  100  reis 
surtax.  The  design  shows  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  by  a  wounded  man:  beside  her  is 
the  Latin  legend.  In  pace  et  in  hello  caritas 
(In  peace  and  in  war,  charity),  the  motto 
of  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Two  special  stamps  bearing  a  fifty- 
centavo  surtax  were  issued  by  Paraguay 
in  1930  and  1932,  respectively.  The 
former  contains  the  head  of  a  Red  Cross 
Nurse,  surrounded  by  the  legend  La  Cruz 
Roja  Paraguaya,  outside  of  w’hich  are  the 
words  Republica  del  Paraguay.  Below  are 
two  legends,  separated  by  the  red  cross 
above  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  republic. 
That  to  the  left  reads  Beneficencia  es  obliga- 
cion  Humana  (Welfare  is  a  humane  obliga¬ 
tion);  that  to  the  right,  .Acuerdese  de  los 
enfermos  pobres  (Remember  the  needy  sick). 
•Across  the  top  of  the  stamp  is  the  Red 
CToss  motto. 

The  second  Paraguayan  stamp  portrays 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Asunci6n. 
Curving  around  the  building  are  again 
two  legends,  .Ayuda  a  tus  semejantes  (Help 
thy  fellow  men)  and  La  caridad  dignifica 
al  hombre  (Charity  dignifies  man).  On  the 
side  borders  of  the  stamp  run  the  words 
Los  heridos  y  enfermos  merecen  compasion  (The 
wounded  and  sick  deserve  compassion). 
Across  the  top  of  the  stamp  runs  the 
legend  Republica  del  Paraguay,  Ijeneath 
which,  under  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  re- 
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public,  are  the  Red  Cross  motto  and  Cruz 
Roja  Paraguaya,  while  below  the  picture 
are  the  words  Edificio  de  la  instituciSn  (Build¬ 
ing  of  the  institution). 

In  1922  Costa  Rica  surcharged  with  a 
Red  Cross  and  5c,  also  in  red,  the  5-centimo 
stamp  issued  in  1910  and  bearing  the 
portrait  of  Mauro  Fernandez.  This  was 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society. 

In  the  last  six  years,  Colombia  has 
issued  three  5-centavo  postal  tax  stamps 
to  help  raise  funds  for  its  Red  Cross. 
The  design  varies,  but  each  bears  the 
legend,  Cruz  Roja  Xacional  (National 
Red  Cross).  The  1935  stamp  shows  an 
allegorical  figure  succoring  the  needy 
against  the  background  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  1937  stamp  shows  a  mother  and 
child,  and  that  issued  in  1940  depicts  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  sheltering  the  destitute 
with  the  folds  of  her  robe,  while  an 
allegorical  figure  stands  in  the  background. 
Beneath  the  group  is  the  word  ProtecciSn. 
The  use  of  these  stamps  on  correspondence 
is  compulsory  during  National  Red  Cross 
Week,  which  usually  falls  in  May. 

In  1930  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
struck  by  a  severe  hurricane,  which  devas¬ 
tated  the  capital.  To  raise  funds  for  suc¬ 
cor  of  the  victims  and  reconstruction  of 
the  city,  two  postal  tax  stamps  were  issued. 
The  1 -centavo  shows  the  wrecked  bridge 
over  the  river,  with  the  damaged  city  in 
the  background;  the  10-centavo  the  havoc 
caused  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Each  has 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  republic  in  the 
upper  left  hand  comer  and  a  red  cross  in 
the  upper  right;  below  the  design  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  under  it  the 
legend:  Devastacion  de  la  Ciudad  de  Sante 
Domingo,  Ciclon  del  3  de  septiembre  de  1930 
(Devastation  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Hurricane  of  September  3,  1930).  These 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Red  Cross 
stamps,  since  the ’proceeds  did  not  go 
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specifically  to  that  organization,  but  they 
are  mentioned  here  because  they  bear  the 
emblem  of  the  society,  which  has  become 
synonymous  with  disaster  relief  through¬ 
out  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  relief  work  on  that  occasion  was  done 
through  the  Dominican  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  the  quality  of  that  work  is  still  remem¬ 
bered.  Women  who  have  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  officially  recognized  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Red  Cross  in  times  of  disaster 
are  entitled  to  receive  their  personal  iden¬ 
tity  cards  (established  in  1940)  without 
the  payment  of  the  regular  fee. 

In  1932  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  issued  its  own  stamps 
in  1-,  3-,  5-,  and  7-centavo  denominations, 
to  raise  funds  for  its  work.  The  design  is 
formal;  across  the  top  runs  the  name  of  the 
society;  in  the  center  is  a  Red  Cross,  with 
the  words  Sello  Benefico  (Welfare  Stamp) 
above,  and  beneath  a  curving  scroll  bear¬ 
ing  the  phrase  La  Caridad  Ennoblece  (Char¬ 
ity  Ennobles);  in  the  lower  corners  is  the 
denomination.  These  stamps  were  sur¬ 
charged  Habilitado — Die.  20,  1932 — En. 
5,  1933 — Correas  (Recognized — December 
20,  1932 — January  5,  1933— Post  Office). 
Doubtless  because  they  were  not  primarily 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  mails, 
they  are  not  generally  recognized  as  gen¬ 


uine  postage  stamps.  But  that  they  were 
used  as  such  is  evident  from  a  notice  in  the 
local  newspapers  of  the  time,  which,  in 
addition  to  urging  Dominicans  to  use  the 
1 -centavo  stamp  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  greetings  ordinarily  requiring  only 
one-half  centavo  postage,  says,  “We  also 
request  the  pKJSt  offices  throughout  the 
republic  not  to  sell  during  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  fortnight  stamps  other  than  those 
that  have  been  authorized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross.” 

Honduras  will  soon  join  the  ranks  of  the 
countries  that  raise  funds  for  their  na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  societies  by  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  postage  stamps.  The  Congress 
issued  in  February  of  this  year  a  decree 
establishing  a  special  fund  entitled  “Rev¬ 
enues  from  the  Honduran  Red  Cross 
Stamp”,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  welfare 
activities.  The  Secretary  of  Promotion, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  was  therefore 
authorized  on  April  21,  1941,  to  issue  a 
1 -centavo  stamp,  whose  use  will  be  obliga¬ 
tory  on  all  mail.  The  stamps  will  have  the 
emblem  of  the  society  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  the  legend  Cruz  Boja  Hondurena 
(Honduran  Red  Cross),  and  bear  the 
inscription  Decreto  Legislalivo  No.  66,  Feb.  7, 
1941  (Legislative  decree  No.  66,  Feb.  7, 
1941). 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
Disputes 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  December  4. 
1940,  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
to  study  resolution  XI\’  of  the  Habana 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  (July  1940),  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts, 
was  approved.  The  report  recommended 
that  a  committee,  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  countries  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  two  of  the  southern, 
and  one  of  Central  America  or  the  Antilles, 
l)e  established,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  that  the  Governing 
Board  indicate  the  countries  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  The  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina  were  selected  as  the 
countries  to  appoint  representatives  on  the 
committee. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Intei- 
.^merican  Commission  of  Women  reported 
on  certain  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission  held  November  11- 
13,  1940. 

The  report  recommended  that  these 
resolutions  of  the  Commission  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  governments  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Governing  Board  for  such 
consideration  as  may  be  deemed  appro¬ 
priate. 


Inter-American  Committee  on  Tropical 
Agriculture 

The  Governing  Board  recommended  at 
its  meeting  on  March  5,  1941,  that  the 
governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  United 
States  each  appoint  an  official  representa¬ 
tive  to  serve  on  the  Inter-.American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tropical  Agriculture.  The  other 
republics  represented  on  the  Committee 
are  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Committee  to  Study  the  Subject  of 
Copyright 

The  Governing  Board,  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  authorized  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  matters 
relating  to  the  subject  of  copyright,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States  (Lima,  1938),  requesting  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  consult  the  govern¬ 
ments  relative  to  a  convention  on  copy¬ 
right. 

Pan  American  Highway  and  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congresses 

'I'he  Governing  Board  passed  a  resolution 
on  March  5,  1941,  confirming  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  fixing 
September  15-24,  1941,  as  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  and  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress  in  Mexico 
City,  and  urging  the  governments  of  the 
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American  republics,  as  well  as  interested 
unofficial  organizations,  to  be  represented 
at  these  Congresses. 

Inter-American  Conference  of  Police  and 
Judicial  Authorities 

In  accordance  with  resolution  III  of  the 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  the  Governing  Board 
requested  the  governments,  members  of 
the  Union,  to  submit  topics  for  inclusion 
on  the  program  of  Conference  of  Police 
and  Judicial  Authorities.  From  the  re¬ 
plies  received,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Board  prepared  a  draft  program  and  draft 
regulations  for  the  Conference.  The 
Board  voted  on  June  4,  1941,  to  transmit 
these  documents  to  the  governments,  with 
the  request  that  any  observations  thereon 
be  sent  to  the  Union  before  October  15, 
1941.  It  also  recommended  that  the 
Conference  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  if  the 
government  of  Argentina  approved. 

Regulations  for  Meetings  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Second  Meeting,  regulations  for  these 
Meetings  were  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Governing  Board.  These 
regulations  were  approved  at  the  meeting 
of  June  4,  1941. 

Second  Meeting  of  Treasury 
Representatives 

The  Governing  Board  considered  at  its 
meeting  on  June  4,  1941,  the  matter  of  the 
program  of  the  Second  Meeting  of 
TreasurN-  Repre.scntatives  of  the  American 
Republics,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Quito,  Ecuador.  Since  many  of  the 
questions  that  would  be  considered  at  such 
a  conference  are  being  studied  by  the 


Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  now  in  session  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  since  a  number 
of  governments  have  not  yet  submitted 
suggestions  for  topics  to  be  included  in  the 
program  of  the  Second  Meeting,  the  Board 
decided  to  take  no  action  at  that  time  in 
drawing  up  the  agenda  of  the  Quito 
Meeting.  The  Director  General  of  the 
Union  was  requested  to  urge  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  submit  topics  of  a  purely  technical 
or  administrative  character  with  relation 
to  the  administration  and  organization  of 
Ministries  of  the  Treasury. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  number 
of  lectures  and  concerts  have  been  given 
by  distinguished  Latin  American  visitors 
to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  came  to  this  country  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  and  the  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  improved  the 
opportunity  to  afford  Washington  audi¬ 
ences  the  pleasure  of  hearing  discussions  in 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  of  various  topics 
pertaining  to  Latin  America.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  mother  tongue  of  each 
country  is  the  key  to  an  authentic  under¬ 
standing  of  its  intellectual  life. 

The  lectures  were  as  follows: 

The  Gifts  of  Mexico^,  by  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle, 
a  Honduran  author  who  has  lived  in  many  other 
American  countries.  He  also  read  a  few  of  his 
own  poems. 

Indigenous  Influences  on  the  Colonial  Architecture  of 
Latin  America »,  by  Mario  J.  Buschiazzo,  professor 
of  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires.  This  was  illustrated  by  slides. 

The  Coast,  Mountains,  and  Forests  of  Peru,  by 
Aurelio  Mir6  Quesada,  professor  of  Spanish 
language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  San 

•  See  Bulletin,  March  1941. 

*  See  Bulletin,  May  1941. 
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Marcos,  Lima,  and  exchange  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  Nations  on  One  Island,  by  Emilio  Rodrfguez 
Demorizi,  Secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
History  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Director 
of  the  National  Archives.  The  lecture  referred  to 
that  country  and  Haiti. 

Ecuadorean  Literary  Lights,  by  Father  Aurelio 
Espinosa  Polit,  S.  J.,  poet,  authority  on  Virgil, 
and  head  of  the  Colcgio  dc  Cotocollao  in  Quito. 

The  Brazilian  Novel,  by  6rico  Verfssimo,  Brazil¬ 
ian  poet,  novelist,  and  translator  of  English  and 
American  authors. 

The  Place  oj  Peru  in  American  Culture,  by  Victor 
Andr6s  Belafinde,  President  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Peru,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Lima. 

Influence  oj  the  United  States  on  Argentine  Institutions* 
by  Enrique  Mdrtinez  Paz,  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  C6rdoba  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Province. 

The  Eloquence  oj  Bolivar,  by  Roberto  Cortazar, 
Secretary  of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  History. 

A  New  Interpretation  oj  the  Conquest  oj  Spanish 
America,  by  Lewis  Hanke,  Director  of  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Birth,  Death,  and  Resurrection  oj  Buenos  Aires, 
by  Enrique  de  Gandfa,  an  Argentine  historian 
whose  research  has  been  noteworthy. 

The  Brazil  oj  Today,  by  Jorge  Americano,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
professor  in  the  University  of  that  city.  This 
lecture  was  delived  in  English. 

Brazil  and  the  Sea,  by  Commander  Didio  Iratim 
.Afonso  da  Costa,  a  member  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  in  the  United  States  on  an 
official  mission. 

The  Ideas  oj  Artigas  and  Continental  Security,  by 
Hugo  Fernindez  Artucio,  professor  in  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Montevideo. 

On  another  evenintr  three  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  Farrar  and  Rinehart  Latin 

*See  Bulletin,  June  1940. 


American  Novel  Contest — Giro  Alegria  of 
Peru,  E.  Gil  Gilbert  of  Ecuador,  and 
Cecilio  J.  Carneiro  of  Brazil — read  chapters 
from  their  respective  books. 

Four  concerts  also  took  place  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  In  February  the 
Minister  of  Uruguay,  Senor  J.  Richling, 
issued  invitations  to  a  recital  by  the  well- 
known  Uruguayan  pianist  Hugo  Balzo,  w'ho 
played  selections  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Lecuona,  Villa-Lobos  and  other  composers. 
In  May  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  and 
Senora  de  Recinos  were  host  and  hostess 
at  a  concert  by  the  famous  Marimba  Band 
of  the  Guatemalan  National  Police. 
Typical  Central  American  music  and  its 
skillful  execution  by  the  Band  evoked 
much  applause. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  the 
noted  Salvadorean  soprano  Rosita  Ar- 
giiello,  who  made  her  debut  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique  in  Paris,  delighted  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  invited  by  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador 
and  Senora  de  Castro.  Her  varied  pro¬ 
gram  included  songs  by  Haydn,  Verdi, 
Schubert,  Hue,  Delibes,  Ponce  and  Par- 
dave. 

On  June  24  the  garden  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  the  scene  of  the  103rd 
concert  of  Latin  .\merican  music  arranged 
by  the  Union.  The  program  was  given 
by  the  United  States  Army  Band,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Thomas  F. 
Darcy,  the  excellent  Cuban  tenor  Fran¬ 
cisco  Naya  and  the  Choral  Society  of 
Washington  assisting. 
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O  Burro  e  o  Boi 


O  BOI  trabalhava  numa  olaria.  O  dia 
inteiro,  vagarosamente  rodava,  preso  ao 
lenho  que  movia  a  atafona  de  amassar 
barro.  Sob  a  canicula,  ia  desconsolado. 
Comovido,  o  burro  se  cond6i  do  pacato 
ruminante. 

“Olhe,  burro,  Voce,  que  e  inteligente, 
de-me  um  conselho  para  eu  sair  desta 
encalacra^ao.” 

“E  muito  f^cil,  mestre  boi.  Finja-se 
doentc.” 

Raia  a  manha  seguinte.  O  patrao  vai 
por  sob  o  jugo  ao  boi,  e  admirou-se  de  o 
v6r  mole,  suspirando,  lingua  de  fora. 

“Ora  essa!  O  boi  esta  doente?  O! 
rapazes,  atrelem  o  burro  ao  moinho  de 
barro,  que  temos  servigo  urgente.” 

E  la  se  ficou  a  pobre  da  azemola  a  rodar 
boras  e  boras  debaixo  do  sol  causticante. 

“Convengo-me  de  que  sou  burro.  Por 
que  fui  dar  conselhos,  sem  prever  as  conse- 
quencias?  Tambcm,  o  boi  me  dissera  que 
eu  era  inteligente.  Acreditei.” 

E  suava  de  cansado. 

Passa  dali  o  macaco. 

“Ola,  meu  amigo  burro,  que  Ihe 
aconteceu?” 

From  “Fibulas  do  Sul”  by  Pe.  Armando  Guerrazzi,  in 
“Rrvista  de  Cullura”  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil,  abril  de 
1941. 


“Safe-me  desta  enrascadela.  De  um 
jeitinho  para  eu  de  novo  empurrar  o 
servigo  ao  boi  esperto.” 

“Conte  comigo.” 

Surge  novo  dia.  O  patrao  da  ch^cara, 
ai  pelas  seis  boras  da  manha,  costumava 
reunir  os  animais  para  os  escolher  de 
acordo  com  as  v4rias  tarefas  do  dia. 

Comegou  de  afiar  as  facas. 

“Sabe  que  e  isto,  caro  amigo  boi?” 

“Nao,  senhor.” 

“O  patrao  viu  que  Voc^  nao  prestava 
para  trabalho  algum  e  resolveu  que  Voce 
hoje  vai  para  o  corte.  .  .  .  Impreterivel- 
mente.  .  .  . 

“Nao  diga!” 

O  boi  deu  umas  cambalhotas,  correu 
erguendo  de  alegre  a  cauda  e  inclinando 
as  armas  ponteagudas,  em  sinal  de  gracejo, 
contra  o  burro. 

“Voce  ja  sarou?”  zurrou  ^ste. 

“Ponham  o  boi  novamente  em  torno  da 
atafona,”  bradou  o  senhor.  “Vai  devagar, 
mas  faz  tudo  muito  bem.  Nao  e  pregui- 
50S0  como  o  burro.” 

“Antes  assim,”  rebusnou  o  muar  de 
orelhas  compridas.  “Obrigado,  macaco. 
Agora  estou  convencido  de  que  o  silencio 
inteligente  e  melhor  do  que  um  conselho 
mal  previsto.” 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua 

President  Anastasio  Somoza  read  before 
the  Nicaraguan  Congress  on  April  20, 
1941,  his  annual  message  on  the  activities 
of  his  administration  for  the  preceding 
twelvemonth.  His  remarks  were  sup¬ 
plemented  with  reports  of  the  several 
ministers  on  the  work  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  information  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  is  summarized 
herewith. 

Nicaragua  scrupulously  maintained  the 
principles  of  neutrality  proclaimed  at  the 
Panama  Meeting  in  1939,  and  has  joined 
with  the  other  American  nations  in 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice.  The  country  not  only  has  co¬ 
operated  actively  in  strengthening  inter¬ 
national  relations,  but  will  do  its  utmost 
for  continental  defense.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  the  President  spoke  of  the  strategic 
location  of  the  republic,  referring  especially 
to  the  possibility  of  additional  communica¬ 
tions  l)ctween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans  by  the  dredging  of  the  San  Juan 
River  or  the  possible  construction  of  an 
inter-oceanic  canal. 

Nicaragua  was  represented  at  13  inter- 
American  congresses  and  conferences;  its 
participation  in  the  .Second  Meeitng  of 
Ministers  of  P'orcign  Affairs  and  the  Third 
Pan  American  Coffee  Conference  was 
described  in  detail. 

A  Legation  for  Peru  and  C’hile  was 
established,  with  residence  in  Lima.  The 
appointment  of  Sr.  Manuel  Francisco 
Jimenez,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil, 
as  Nicaraguan  Minister  also,  gave  evidence 
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of  the  government’s  interest  in  practical 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  Central 
America. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  authorized 
the  purchase  of  the  house  w’here  Ruben 
Dario  was  born,  to  be  maintained  as  a 
national  shrine. 

On  December  10,  1940,  the  Code  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals,  prepared  by  a 
non-official  organization,  was  approved. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  general  hospital  in  Managua, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  capital. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
budget  for  the  current  year,  amounting  to 
25,530,200  cordobas,  was  approximately 
5,000,000  c6rdobas  more  than  that  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  during  his  administration  the 
Treasury  had  closed  every  fiscal  year  with 
a  surplus.  All  revenues,  including  those 
earmarked  for  special  purposes,  are  now 
collected  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  results 
of  the  new  system  are  highly  satisfactory. 

The  public  debt  of  Nicaragua,  as  of 
January  31,  1941,  amounted  to  22,011,770 
c6rdobas,  which  represented  Ixmds  in 
pounds  sterling,  dollars,  and  cordobas, 
as  follows:  £434,547,  $2,018,645,  and 
3,140,700  cordobas.  The  government  has 
maintained  uninterrupted  service  on  the 
national  public  debt,  making  both  interest 
and  amortization  payments,  the  latter 
amounting  to  6,449,965  cordobas. 

The  government  has  endeavored  to  keep 
the  F.urojx'an  conflict  from  affecting  Nica¬ 
raguan  economy  to  too  great  a  degree  by 
the  adoption  of  a  program  of  aid  to  agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  and  lalxir.  One  con- 
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Crete  instance  of  this  was  the  setting  aside 
from  the  $2,000,000  loan  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
$155,000  for  the  importation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  to  be  sold  to  farmers  on 
favorable  terms;  another  was  financial  aid 
granted  to  industries  especially  established 
to  develop  new  products.  The  construc¬ 
tion  ol  highways  has  also  been  promoted, 
so  that  in  the  near  future  the  country  will 
have  a  complete  network  of  roads  reach¬ 
ing  into  all  sections  of  the  republic. 

To  reorganize  the  monetary  and  banking 
systems  of  Nicaragua,  the  services  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Max,  technical  advisor  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Chile,  were  employed. 
After  a  study  of  the  economic  situation  of 
I  the  nation.  Dr.  Max  presented  a  full  re¬ 
port,  which  contained  the  text  of  eight  bills 
whose  adoption  seemed  advisable.  On 
October  26,  1940,  therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  decree-laws  were  issued:  National 
Bank  of  Nicaragua  Law;  General  Law  on 
Banking  Institutions;  Law  Reorganizing 
the  Foreign  Mercantile  Company;  Law 
Reorganizing  Exchange  Control;  Mone¬ 
tary  Law;  Law  Regarding  Interest;  Law 
Reorganizing  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Nica¬ 
ragua;  and  Law  Modifying  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Pawnshop. 

In  accordance  with  Article  I  of  the  first 
of  these  laws,  the  National  Bank  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Inc.,  incorporated  on  January  3, 
1912,  under  the  law's  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  with  headquarters  in  Hart- 
.  ford,  became  an  independent  organization 
under  control  ol  the  government,  with  the 
name  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  field  of  education,  much  progress 
has  been  made.  The  appropriation  for 
public  instruction  in  the  current  budget  is 
30  percent  greater  than  in  that  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  70  percent  of  the  total  is 
going  for  teachers’  salaries.  Men  and 
w’omen  holding  teaching  diplomas  have 
been  granted  additional  pay  in  addition 


to  that  specified  for  their  positions,  thus 
rewarding  those  who  have  completed  pro¬ 
fessional  studies. 

In  the  primary  schools  there  were  1,294 
teachers;  in  view  of  the  fundamental  need 
for  more  teachers,  the  normal  schools  have 
received  continued  support  and  improve¬ 
ment,  such  as  new  quarters  for  the  Men’s 
Normal  School. 

Textbooks,  equipment,  and  furniture  to 
the  value  of  $3,600  have  been  provided  for 
primary  schools,  and  many  new  buildings 
opened. 

Civic  education  has  been  stressed,  with 
emphasis  on  the  functioning  of  democracy, 
in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Eighth  Inter-American  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Lima. 

In  the  report  on  agriculture  and  labor, 
it  was  brought  out  that  agriculture  in 
Nicaragua  has  suffered  not  only  from  up¬ 
set  conditions  in  the  world,  but  also  from 
a  long  period  ol  bad  weather  and  from 
insect  pests.  Nevertheless,  the  scientific 
studies  and  other  w'ork  carried  on  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Chin- 
andega,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Masatepe,  and  the  laboratory  of  the 
Technical  Division,  have  given  construc¬ 
tive  results,  and  the  situation  is,  on  the 
whole,  encouraging. 

A  commission  from  the  United  States 
visited  the  republic  to  study  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  rubber  grow'ing,  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Attache  in  Panama 
spent  some  time  in  Nicaragua,  his  special 
interest  being  abaca,  a  textile  plant  whose 
fibers  are  much  in  demand  at  present  and 
whose  cultivation  might  profitably  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  Nicaragua.  [Abaca,  or 
Manila  hemp,  makes  the  best  marine 
cordage.] 

The  problem  of  employment  and  wages 
has  been  given  special  consideration,  and 
the  government  has  tried  to  increase 
opportunities  for  work  by  inspiring  con- 
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fidence  in  foreign  capital,  a  fundamental 
factor  for  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources.  One  result  ol  this  policy  has 
been  the  development  of  mining,  which 
has  given  work  to  hundreds  of  Nicara¬ 
guans,  under  conditions  in  which  the 
rights  and  duties  of  labor  have  been  safe¬ 
guarded. 

Social  security  for  miners  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  law  of  June  20,  1940,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  rest  by  that  of  August  8,  1940. 

For  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities 
of  workmen,  social  centers  with  libraries, 
recreation  halls,  and  other  special  rooms 
have  been  provided.  In  Managua  and 
Le6n  labor  organizations  have  good  build¬ 
ings  of  their  own,  and  associations  in 
Granada,  Masaya,  Rivas,  and  Diriamba 
are  doing  constructive  work  among  their 
members. 

Low-cost  housing  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  laborers  and  office  workers  in  the 
six  units  of  the  Workers’  Colony  of 
Managua,  and  two  more  units  of  96 
dwellings  will  shortly  be  completed. 

In  speaking  of  the  police  corps,  the 
President  mentioned  the  need  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  existing  prison  system,  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  establishing  a  Juvenile  Correction 
Center  to  take  care  of  minors  who,  while 
not  actually  delinquent,  require  aid  or 
discipline. 

The  government  has  continued  its  efforts 
to  prevent  epidemics  and  disea.ses  that  sap 
the  strength  of  the  people.  Hospitals  are 
being  built  in  Matagalpa  ahd  Ocotal,  and 
those  in  Chinandega,  Le6n,  Masaya,  and 
Jinotepie  modernized;  a  hospital  for  mental 
patients  was  opened  on  September  15, 
1940,  and  plans  for  two  new  hospitals  are 
being  considered. 

The  National  Health  Bureau  has  under¬ 
taken  an  intensive  health  campaign 
throughout  the  country,  organizing  several 
new  health  units,  creating  a  school  of 
nursing,  and  opening  a  central  pharmacy 


where  necessary  medical  preparations  may 
be  obtained  by  the  people  at  little  more 
than  cost.  In  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  pharmacy’s  existence,  its  sales 
amounted  to  120,000  cordobas. 

The  National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  in 
its  three  laboratories,  made  107,399  analy¬ 
ses;  prepared  34,350  cc.  of  antityphoid 
and  paratyphoid  A  and  B  sera,  and  428 
cc.  of  vaccine  against  smallpox;  and 
administered  161  treatments  against  rabies. 

The  division  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
against  intestinal  parasites  made  64,866 
laboratory  examinations,  and  administered 
treatment  in  21,425  cases. 

The  School  for  Visiting  Nurses  graduated 
its  first  class,  all  the  members  of  which 
obtained  positions  with  the  General  Health 
Bureau. 

Many  public  buildings  were  constructed 
during  the  year.  Among  those  cited  by 
President  Somoza  were  the  National 
Palace,  where  Cabinet  members  and  other 
administrative  agencies  will  have  offices; 
the  Departmental  Palace  at  Bluefields; 
and  buildings  at  the  medicinal  springs  at 
Tipitapa. 

The  construction  of  highways  has  been 
carried  on  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  On 
the  Inter- American  Highway,  which  is 
being  built  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States,  progress  has  been  made  on 
two  sectors,  Managua-Matagalpa,  and 
Managua-Diriamba-Jinotepe.  Work  on 
the  most  important  internal  trunk  high¬ 
way,  from  Managua  to  the  Atlantic,  is 
also  going  forward  on  the  sector  from  San 
Benito,  beyond  Tipitapa,  to  Boaco. 

Five  important  secondary  highways  are 
also  being  constructed  or  improved;  of 
these,  the  Santo  Domingo-La  Libertad 
road  in  the  Department  of  Chontales, 
which  will  connect  with  the  Highway  to 
the  Atlantic,  traverses  an  important  min¬ 
ing  district,  and  its  completion  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country. 
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The  Pacific  Railway,  which  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  October  1940,  has  been  improved 
by  the  purchase  of  new  rolling  stock. 
More  equipment,  the  report  stated,  has 
been  acquired  during  the  last  four  years 
than  in  the  20  preceding.  Four  tank  cars, 
15  platform  cars,  15  freight  cars,  15  cars 
for  banana  transportation,  7  locomotives, 
and  2  gasoline  motor  cars  were  purchased, 
and  1  gasoline  motor  car  and  3  first-class 
coaches  were  built  in  the  railway  shops. 
A  Diesel-engine  vessel  for  traffic  on  Lake 
Nicaragua  was  also  purchased,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  message  was  in  the  San  Juan 
River,  waiting  for  high  water  to  proceed 
to  its  destination. 

The  Railway  now  owns  the  Central 
.■\merica  Power  Corporation,  and  expects 
thereby  to  improve  the  light  and  power 
service  in  Managua. 

Construction  on  the  prolongation  to 
j  Esteli  of  the  northeastern  branch  of  the 
railway,  now  in  service  from  Le6n  to  El 
Sauce,  has  progressed  slowly,  because  of 
p  the  difficult  terrain.  Of  the  total  of  45 
miles,  8  have  been  built  since  April  1, 
1939,  and  in  those  8  miles,  9  bridges 
have  had  to  be  constructed,  the  longest 
being  120  feet. 

Army  air  activities  have  increased,  and 
a  perfect  record  of  no  accidents  was 
achieved.  The  National  Guard,  through 
its  radio  stations,  provides  continuous 
weather  information,  which  is  of  value  to 
commercial  as  well  as  to  military  aviation. 
The  growth  of  commercial  aviation  has 
been  great;  in  1940  the  freight  carried  by 
air  within  the  country  amounted  to 
15,322,342  pounds. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Uruguay 

the  opening  session  of  the  Uruguayan 
Congress  on  March  15,  1941,  President 
Baldomir  read  a  brief  message  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  normal  functioning  of 


democratic  processes  in  the  republic,  the 
measures  adopted  in  1 940  to  suppress  sub¬ 
versive  activities,  the  difficult  financial 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  neutrality,  and  recommended 
the  passage  of  many  bills  introduced  in 
earlier  sessions.  A  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  several  Ministries  during  the  year 
was  appended. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
was  devoted  largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
Police  Corps  and  the  Civil  Guards,  which 
are  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  asked  for 
an  increased  appropriation  in  view  of  the 
additional  work  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  recent  Unlawful  Associations  Act  and 
the  proposed  general  registration  of  for¬ 
eigners,  still  under  study  by  Congress. 

During  the  calendar  year  1940,  2,291 
foreigners  entered  the  country  from  over¬ 
seas,  and  1,390  left.  From  and  to  Buenos 
Aires  there  were  148,926  arrivals  and 
153,821  departures;  the  greater  number 
of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
tourists  spending  the  summer  at  Uru¬ 
guayan  beach  resorts  had  arrived  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reported 
that  Uruguay  had  been  represented  at  18 
international  American  conferences,  con¬ 
gresses,  or  similar  meetings,  some  conti¬ 
nental,  others  regional  in  scope.  He 
mentioned  especially  the  Eighth  Scientific 
American  Congress,  Washington,  May 
1940;  the  Consultative  Meeting  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Habana,  July  1940; 
and  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  Rfo 
de  la  Plata  Republics,  February  1941. 

The  economic  and  financial  condition 
of  the  republic  was  discussed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  trade, 
he  said,  had  in  general  kept  to  the  level  of 
previous  years;  the  most  important  changes 
had  been  the  increase  in  wool  and  flaxseed 
expKjrts,  and  the  temporary  disappear¬ 
ance  of  wheat  from  the  foreign  trade 
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picture  because  of  the  poor  crop.  Im¬ 
ports  had  not  sensibly  increased  in 
volume,  but  higher  prices  and  increased 
transportation  charges  raised  their  value. 
The  net  trade  balance  was  only  about 
300,000  pesos  less  than  in  1939,  as  the 
following  figures  show: 


im 

1940 

Petot  ] 

101,366,000  ; 
65,364,000 

PtlOi 

110,  473,000 
74,  773,  000 

Balance  .  .  . 

36,  002,  000 

j  35,700,000 

1 

As  a  result  of  the  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance,  the  gold  reserve  increased  during 
1940  by  24,000,000  pesos,  from  113,000,- 
000  pesos  on  December  31,  1939,  to 
137,000,000  pesos  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  1940.  As  a  corollary  to  this  favor¬ 
able  balance,  the  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves  held  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
have  also  increased. 

The  closing  of  certain  markets  because 
of  the  war  entailed  a  decrease  in  exports 
to  customary  markets  of  more  than  55  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  exports  for  the  year 
ended  August  1939,  but  the  acquisition  of 
new  markets  and  larger  sales  to  markets 
still  accessible  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss. 

The  budget  for  1940  estimated  expenses 
at  90,000,000  pesos,  a  sum  that  was  in¬ 
creased  by  additional  appropriations  to 
101,000,000  pesos,  causing  an  estimated 
deficit  of  5,570,000  pesos,  5.5  percent  of 
total  expenditures. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  republic  as  of 
December  31,  1940,  amounted  to  19,139,- 
000  pesos,  of  which  9,158,000  pesos  were 
for  public  works,  531,000  pesos  for  public 
health,  and  9,450,000  pesos  represented 
the  1939  and  1940  budget  deficits. 

The  government  expenditures  for  1941 
were  estimated  at  105,164,000  pesos;  in 


addition  to  101,573,000  pesos  for  the  budg¬ 
et,  876,200  pesos  were  for  the  service  on 
Social  Welfare  Bonds,  1,520,000  pesos  for 
National  Defense  Bonds,  and  1,195,000 
pesos  for  additional  appropriations.  The 
revenues  are  estimated  at  100,326,000 
pesos,  leaving  a  probable  deficit  for.  the 
year  of  4,838,000  pesos. 

The  public  debt  increased  from  398,084,- 
000  pesos  on  December  31,  1939,  to 
410,950,000  pesos  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  1940.  Amortization  on  the  debt 
amounted  to  5,404,000  pesos,  but  new 
bonds  totaling  18,270,000  pesos  were 
issued,  giving  a  net  increase  of  12,866,000 
pesos. 

The  Minister  of  National  Defense  has 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  but  also  over  civil  aviation. 
During  1940,  he  reported,  the  routes  served 
by  commercial  aviation  totaled  1,313 
miles,  and  the  planes  of  the  two  national 
aviation  companies  flew  388,404  miles, 
with  3,259  hours  of  flying  time  to  their 
credit.  They  carried  17,685  passengen 
and  308,289  pounds  of  mail  and  express. 

The  government  is  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,000  pesos  a  month  on  public 
works.  The  Bureau  of  Architecture  has  a 
program  for  school  building  that  includes 
the  construction  of  28  city  schools,  1 
consolidated  school,  and  130  rural  schools 
at  a  total  cost  of  2,915,000  pesos. 

An  appropriation  of  1,600,000  pesos  for 
the  construction  of  a  340-acre  national 
airport  was  approved  in  September  1940. 
Expropriation  proceedings  have  been  be¬ 
gun  at  the  site,  and  plans  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  are  being  drawn. 

Twenty-one  roads  and  highways  were 
completed  during  the  year,  and  construc¬ 
tion  was  carried  forwarded  on  41  more. 
Studies  were  begun  on  others,  whose 
length  when  completed  will  be  355  miles. 
Thanks  to  municipal  participation  in  the 
national  highway  program,  many  second- 
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ary  roads  have  also  been  built  or  improved. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  has  pre¬ 
pared,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  a  national  Sanitary 
Code,  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  adoption. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  was  preventive  in  character. 
Special  courses  were  given  for  public 
health  doctors,  visiting  nurses,  and  health 
officials.  An  extensive  health  education 
program  was  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
radio  talks,  motion  pictures,  health  ex¬ 
hibits,  murals,  dodgers,  and  press  releases, 
as  well  as  by  11,560  booklets  issued  to 
secondary  and  normal  schools  through¬ 
out  the  republic. 

The  year  1940  was  a  difficult  one  for 
agriculture,  the  Minister  of  that  portfolio 
reported.  The  prolonged  rains  damaged 
many  crops,  especially  wheat,  for  which  a 
compensatory  price  of  7.50  pesos  was 
established,  while  steps  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  undue  price  rises  for  flour.  Special 
credit  measurements  were  also  adopted. 

Campaigns  against  plant  and  animal 
pests  and  diseases  were  intensified,  with 
successful  results. 

To  maintain  the  reputation  of  Uru¬ 
guayan  fruit  in  foreign  markets,  the  Min¬ 
istry  revised  and  incorporated  into  a  single 
text  the  standards  set  up  for  exports  of 
this  commodity. 

Instances  of  unjust  dispossession  of 
tenant  farmers  led  the  Ministry  to  prcpaie 
a  bill  qualifying  judges  to  act  as  arbiters 
and  friendly  conciliators  in  such  cases. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor  pre¬ 
pared  for  submission  to  Congress  bills  re¬ 
vising  and  bringing  up  to  date  existing 
legislation  on  patents,  industrial  conces¬ 
sions,  labor  accidents,  the  mining  code, 
and  the  post  office. 

Among  the  measures  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  were  regulations  for  the  law  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1940,  protecting  home  workers. 


and  the  creation  of  the  Departmental 
Labor  Commission  in  Montevideo,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
labor  in  the  capital. 

All  petroleum  used  in  Uruguay  must  be 
imported,  and  precautions  have  been 
taken  by  the  A.  N.  C.  A.  P.  (National 
Fuel,  Alcohol,  and  Portland  Cement  Ad¬ 
ministration)  to  keep  reserve  stocks  of  this 
commodity  at  a  normal  level.  The  prices 
of  certain  products  necessary  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  such  as  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line,  and  agricultural  fuel  oil,  have  risen 
but  little  above  pre-war  levels,  although 
this  has  entailed  losses  for  the  A.  N.  C.  A.  P. 

The  postal  savings  administration  re¬ 
ported  that  its  total  deposits  amounted 
to  nearly  15,305,000  pesos,  credited  to 
79,508  depositors. 

Work  on  the  geological  map  of  Uruguay 
progressed  by  the  publication  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  corresponding  to  the  Departments  of 
Paysandu  and  Rio  Negro,  which  were 
issued  by  the  Geological  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Allied  Services  continued  its  work  of 
acting  as  mediator  in  labor  disputes  and 
seeing  that  social  legislation  was  enforced, 
fines  inflicted  by  the  National  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  were  collected,  and  laws 
relating  to  weights  and  measures  obeyed. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
has  prepared  fertilizers;  preparations  to 
combat  plant  pests  and  diseases;  disin¬ 
fectants;  insecticides;  and  other  material 
having  industrial  and  therapeutic  uses. 
Tests  are  being  made  to  ascertain  the 
vitamin  content  of  liver  oils  from  fish 
found  in  national  waters. 

The  findings  of  the  Industrial  Census 
of  1936  were  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Statistics,  and  in  June  ground¬ 
work  was  begun  for  the  taking  of  a  second 
such  census  and  of  a  census  of  commercial 
establishments.  Quarterly  statistics  have 
been  issued  on  industrial  production, 
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wage  and  employment  levels,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  the  cost  of  living. 

There  were  1561  primary  schools  func¬ 
tioning  during  1940;  the  191,261  students 
registered  were  taught  by  4,926  classroom 
teachers,  assisted  by  193  others  who  gave 
classes  in  music,  manual  training,  art, 
physical  training,  languages,  and  other 
special  subjects  in  more  than  one  school. 
Adult  courses  were  offered  in  65  schools, 
both  in  Montevideo  and  in  the  interior, 
and  9,785  students  were  enrolled. 

The  increase  in  school  lunchrooms  was 
marked,  from  262,  attended  by  16,577 
children  in  1939,  to  652,  attended  by  34,646 
in  1940. 

The  normal  institutes  throughout  the 
country  had  an  enrollment  of  470  students; 
94  were  graduated  in  1940. 

Seven  private  secondary  schools  were 
added  to  the  list  of  state-recognized 
institutions. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  National 
University  moved  into  new  quarters  during 
the  year.  In  the  clinic  administered  by 
the  school,  10,839  patients  were  treated. 

The  course  in  agricultural  engineering 
in  the  School  of  Engineering  was  revised 
in  1941.  The  school  graduated  17  civil 
engineers,  1  industrial  engineer,  and  16 
agricultural  engineers. 

The  National  Fine  Arts  Commission 
sponsored  two  exhibitions  in  1940,  an 
exhibition  of  French  painting  from  David 
to  the  present  and  the  Fourth  National 
Fine  Arts  Salon. 

The  Official  Broadcasting  Service 
(SODRE)  has  charge  of  many  cultural 
activities.  The  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
30  public  performances,  and  concerts  were 
also  arranged  for  the  N.  B.  C.  Orchestra, 
under  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  the  American 
Youth  Orchestra,  under  Leopold  Stokow¬ 
ski.  Fifty-seven  chamber  music  concerts 
were  held;  and  the  special  chorus  sang  in 
public  seven  times. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  SODRE  a  na¬ 
tional  opera  Urunday,  composed  by  Rodri¬ 
guez  Socas  and  dealing  with  incidents  in 
the  early  history  of  the  republic,  was  given 
its  first  performance  on  August  25,  1940, 
the  Uruguayan  Independence  Day. 

The  Popular  Arts  and  Culture  Division 
sponsored  35  meetings  in  Montevideo  and 
other  cities  in  Uruguay,  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  Santa  Ana  do  Livramento  (Brazil), 
all  of  w'hich  were  broadcast  by  the  SODRE. 

The  National  Library  had  66,833  read¬ 
ers;  it  is  open  both  during  the  day  and  in 
the  evening.  Three  thousand  books  were 
added  to  its  shelves  through  purchase,  ex¬ 
change,  and  gifts.  The  international  ex¬ 
change  service  has  been  enlarged;  1,150 
books  by  Uruguayan  authors  were  sent  to 
imp>ortant  libraries  and  cultural  centers  of 
the  Americas. 

The  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was 
open  292  days  in  1940,  when  it  was  visited 
by  21,407  persons.  It  contributed  pieces 
from  its  permanent  collection  to  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  sculpture  held  in  the  cities  of  Fray 
Bentos,  Paysandu,  and  Durazno. 

The  Child  Welfare  Council  has  opened 
two  new  Departmental  Shelters,  at  Flores 
and  Tacuarembd,  and  the  Children’s 
Home  at  Salto.  Construction  on  shelten 
at  Cerro  Largo,  Rocha,  and  Soriano  has 
been  completed,  and  they  will  be  opened 
soon.  Each  shelter  has  a  capacity  of  30 
children. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  a  day  nursery  has  been 
built  in  Mercedes,  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  pesos. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Venezuela 

On  April  19,  1941,  President  E.  Lopez 
Contreras  of  Venezuela  delivered  to  the 
National  Congress  the  final  message  of  his 
five-year  term.  The  message  not  only 
covered  the  achievements  of  his  adminis- 
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tration  lor  the  year  1940,  but  to  it  were 
appended  detailed  reports  of  the  several 
governmental  departments  for  the  five 
years  1936-40,  and  a  collection  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  highly  informative  statistical 
tables,  graphs,  charts,  and  pictures  offer¬ 
ing  comparisons  of  economic,  educational, 
health,  and  agricultural  conditions  pre- 
j  vailing  in  Venezuela  in  1935  and  1940; 

I  that  is,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
President’s  term. 

“Peace  and  harmony  within  the  country, 
sincerity  and  good  faith  in  our  relations 
with  the  nations  that  honor  us  with  their 
friendship,  normal  functioning  of  national 
I  institutions,  an  orderly  freedom,  moral 
and  economic  protection  of  labor  by  the 
state,  and  coordination  of  effort  between 
I  government  and  private  industry  in  all 
I  that  tends  toward  the  social  development 
of  the  nation” — these,  said  the  President 
at  the  beginning  of  his  message,  were  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion  and  he  pointed  to  the  copious  reports 
of  his  ministers  as  evidence  of  their 
fulfillment. 

In  reporting  upon  economic  conditions, 
the  President  said  that  “a  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  is  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  its  own 
factors  of  production,”  and  that  the  action 
of  his  government  had  been  “concentrated 
upon  strengthening  those  factors — improv- 
ing’agriculture  and  stock  raising  and  giv¬ 
ing  security  to  capital  and  protection  to 
workers  in  accordance  with  new  social 
trends.”  His  administration,  continued 
the  President,  worked  intensively  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  country  solidly  upon  its  own 
economic  bases,  and  all  administrative  and 
financial  measures  were  directed  toward 
implanting  new  technical  and  systematic 
processes  in  agriculture,  stockraLsing,  and 
industry,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  yield  from  the  country’s  resources. 
Citing  figures  to  prove  his  point,  the  Presi- 
'  dent  stated  that  in  the  five  years  1936-40 


a  total  of  257,426,350  boUvares  was  made 
available  to  the  Depai  tment  of  Agriculture 
and  Stockraising,  of  which  37,372,000 
still  remained  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1940. 
This  money  was  used  for  various  types  of 
loans  and  credits  to  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers,  agricultural  cooperatives,  develop¬ 
ment  of  specific  products  (such  as  tonka 
beans,  cacao,  rice,  and  potatoes),  premi¬ 
ums  and  compensation  to  producers  of 
export  products,  activities  of  the  Ganadera 
Industrial  Venezolana  (meat  packing 
plant),  and  agricultural  extension  and 
advisory  services.  Similar  activities  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  industry — such 
as  the  development  of  the  petroleum  re¬ 
fining  industry  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  summary^ — all  clearly  demonstrated 
the  economic  progress  sought  and  achieved 
by  the  administration. 

Total  treasury  receipts  in  1940  were 
329,006,000  bolivares,  20,900,000  below 
receipts  in  1939,  peak  income  year  of  the 
Administration;  total  expenditures  were 
366,656,000  bolivares,  representing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  12,500,000  from  the  1939  figure. 
The  treasury  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  51,758,000  bolivares.  The 
Treasury  Department,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  strove  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
collection  of  federal  taxes  and  for  scrupu¬ 
lous  management  of  public  funds.  The 
European  war  naturally  had  serious  effects 
on  the  national  income  and  sharp  budget 
adjustments  were  necessary,  but  these 
were  equitably  distributed  among  all 
government  departments  so  that  none 
suffered  unduly.  The  President  men¬ 
tioned  the  new  banking  law  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Venezuela  to  serve  as  “an  auxiliary  of  the 
government  in  the  orientation  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  economy.”  For  the 
purpose  of  alleviating,  if  not  entirely 
averting,  the  difficulties  of  the  country’s 
commercial  interests,  the  Treasury  adopted 
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a  “prudent”  tariff  system,  even  though 
treasury  income  suffered  thereby.  The 
result  of  this  policy,  however,  was  the 
prevention  of  any  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  particularly  with 
reference  to  imported  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  On  behalf  of  the  consumer, 
regulation  of  prices  and  supplies  of  articles 
and  services  of  prime  necessity  was  under¬ 
taken  by  official  control  boards,  with  the 
result  that  the  inevitable  effects  of  the 
world  economic  crisis  were  leveled  off  as 
much  as  possible.  In  1940,  the  index  of 
general  wholesale  prices  was  12  percent 
above  and  of  food  prices  only  8.7  percent 
above  the  1935  index. 

During  1940  approximately  76,650,000 
bolivares  were  spient  on  public  works. 
Although  the  1940  public  works  budget 
suffered  a  reduction  of  approximately 
14,600,000  bolivares,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Department  were  most  impressive. 
Worthy  of  mention  are  the  following: 

1 86  new  pieces  of  road  and  irrigation  con¬ 
struction  machinery  purchased;  31  water 
systems  completed,  approximately  20 
others  nearing  completion,  some  30  more 
in  various  stages  of  construction,  and 
studies  under  way  for  systems  in  several 
other  towns;  the  water  purification  sys¬ 
tem  of  Maracaibo  almost  completed  at 
the  end  of  1940;  the  Caracas  reservoirs  in 
process  of  enlargement;  and  sewage  sys¬ 
tems  completed  or  under  construction  in  a 
number  of  towns.  The  government  con¬ 
centrated  special  effort  on  extending  and 
improving  the  nation’s  highway  system. 
About  100  miles  of  new  paving  (from 
Maracaibo  to  Villa  del  Rosario  and  from 
Motatan  to  Mene  Grande),  and  an  im¬ 
portant  road  joining  Piritu  in  Estado 
Portuguesa  to  the  Western  Highway 
(Carretera  Occidental),  thereby  giving  an 
outlet  to  agricultural  products  of  that 
region,  were  completed.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  25-mile  segment  of  a  new  by-pass 


in  the  Barquisimeto-Carora  portion  of  the 
Transandine  Highway,  the  distance  was 
shortened  and  seasonal  interruptions  to 
traffic  greatly  curtailed.  Fifty-one  new 
bridges,  permanent  guarantees  of  traffic 
movement,  were  also  completed.  Con¬ 
struction,  extension,  renovation,  and  new 
plans  for  airports,  ports,  and  railroads  also 
received  due  attention,  many  such  projects 
being  successfully  terminated  or  materially 
advanced  during  the  year. 

In  compliance  with  a  decree  of  October 
3,  1939,  irrigation  works  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  initiated  soon  there¬ 
after;  upon  completion  these  are  expected 
to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Venezue¬ 
lan  agriculture,  according  to  the  President. 
Projects  in  the  State  of  Miranda,  at 
Colonia  de  Chirgua,  and  at  the  Carora 
Agricultural  Farm  have  been  completed, 
and  intensive  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
other  sections.  When  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  extended  to  all  regions  where  it  is 
needed,  much  unused  land  will  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  agriculture  will  take  on  new 
life  and  effectiveness. 

Another  interesting  angle  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  public  works  program  was  its  con¬ 
tribution  during  1940  of  777,700  bolivares, 
in  money  and  materials,  as  aid  to  various 
pi  ejects  undertaken  by  states,  munici¬ 
palities,  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  detailed  5-year  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  President’s  message  included 
an  informative  table  giving  a  breakdown 
of  total  governmental  public  works  ex¬ 
penditures,  first  for  the  66-year  period 
1870-1935,  inclusive,  and  then  for  the  5 
years  1936-40,  inclusive.  The  figures 
show  that  during  the  entire  first  period 
the  government  devoted  to  public  works 
668,521,669  bolivares,  or  14.3  percent  of 
total  governmental  expenditures  during 
that  time,  while  for  the  5  years  1936-40, 
public  works  accounted  for  344,512,538 
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bolivares,  or  22.1  percent  of  total  expendi¬ 
tures.  These  figures  plainly  indicate  the 
government’s  increasing  activity  in  the 
field  of  public  improvements. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Stockraising  continued  its  untiring  work 
for  the  wider  development  of  those  indus¬ 
tries,  said  the  President.  Government  aid 
to  farmers  and  stockraisers  assumed  var¬ 
ious  forms;  For  example,  during  1940 


27,781,500  boHvares  were  expended  for 
reimbursements,  premiums,  and  compen¬ 
sation  on  exchange  rates  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  for  exports;  94  additional  agricul¬ 
tural  service  agencies  were  established, 
thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  such 
agencies  in  the  country  up  to  298;  new 
granaries  were  built  for  seven  of  the 
agencies;  agricultural  machinery  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  number  of  others;  50  small 
machines  for  cleaning  rice  were  installed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  a  store¬ 
house  for  corn  with  a  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,200  tons  was  opened  at  Acarigua, 
Estado  Portuguesa.  The  Institute  for  Vet¬ 
erinary  Research  was  established  for  the 
systematic  study  of  animal  diseases  and 
the  manufacture  of  veterinary  products;* 
32  new  cattle  dipping  stations  were  in¬ 
stalled;  watering  places  for  cattle  were 
constructed  at  41  places  and  22  more  were 
under  contract  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
with  the  aid  of  private  initiative,  32  new 
breeding  stations  were  opened  and  stocked 
with  first-class  studhorses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Various  types  of  agricultural 
experimental  stations  functioned,  and  seed 
distribution  reached  a  new  high  level.  As 
a  stimulus  to  producers,  the  government 
also  sponsored  a  number  of  agricultural 
fairs  and  expositions. 

Two  methods  were  adopted  during  1940, 
said  the  President,  to  promote  national 
industries.  One  was  the  extension  to 
small  businesses  of  credits  totaling  741,900 

*  See  Bulletin,  July  1941,  pp.  412-416. 


boHvares,  and  the  other  was  exemption 
from  duties,  amounting  to  3,765,696 
boHvares,  on  goods  imported  for  use  in 
national  industries.  Recompense  for  the 
fiscal  sacrifice  involved  in  this  exemption 
was  to  be  found,  said  the  President,  in  the 
resultant  impulse  to  industrial  activity. 
Furthermore,  simultaneously  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gasoline  tax  that  fiscal  re¬ 
quirements  made  necessary,  there  was  a 
reduction,  virtually  an  exemption,  from 
duties  on  industrial  fuel  oil  that  proved  of 
appreciable  benefit  to  industry. 

In  the  months  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  declaration  of  war  in 
Europe,  Venezuelan  oil  production  was 
extraordinarily  intensified,  so  much  so  that 
an  all-time  maximum  was  reached  in 
October  1939.  This  was  followed  by  a 
decline,  not  only  on  account  of  restrictions 
on  civilian  use  of  gasoline  and  difficulties 
of  transportation,  but  also  because  of  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war  itself  in  its  early 
stages.  Oil  production  in  1940  was  10 
percent  below  that  of  1939  and  the  dollar 
exchange  paid  by  the  petroleum  companies 
in  1940  suffered  a  reduction  of  nearly  16 
percent  from  previous  years.  The  in¬ 
creased  petroleum  taxes  mentioned  above, 
however,  prevented  an  equally  severe 
effect  on  treasury  receipts  from  this 
source,  the  decrease  being  only  0.33 
percent.  Since  gasoline  taxes  are  devoted 
to  highway  purposes,  continuation  of  the 
road-building  program  was  thus  assured. 
Encouraging  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  government’s  efforts  to  develop 
local  oil  refining.  At  refineries  established 
within  the  republic,  3,987,000  tons  of  oil 
were  refined  during  1940,  an  increase  of 
98.25  percent  over  the  previous  year’s  figure. 

As  for  mining  activities,  the  President 
reported  that  in  1940  gold  production 
slightly  surpassed  that  of  1939  and  dia¬ 
mond  production  almost  doubled.  The 
government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  en- 
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courage  mining,  and  a  commission  was 
sent  into  the  State  of  Bolivar  to  study  the 
ground  and  report  on  both  the  piossibilities 
and  the  means  of  extending  and  developing 
the  mining  industry. 

Notwithstanding  economic  difficulties, 
the  progress  achieved  in  education  during 
recent  years  was  successfully  maintained 
during  1940.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  have  made  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  public  instruction  possible  for  50 
percent  of  the  nation’s  school  age  popula¬ 
tion — a  figure  which  the  President  called 
“eloquent,”  since  until  a  few  years  ago 
those  benefits  reached  only  20  percent  of 
such  population.  School  building  con¬ 
struction  advanced  during  the  year,  several 
urban  and  96  rural  schools  having  been 
erected.  Secondary  education  is  now 
served  by  28  high  schools  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  an  example  of  the  progress 
in  this  field,  the  President  cited  the  capital 
city  of  Caracas,  which  in  1935  had  one 
high  school  with  47  teachers  and  500 
pupils  and  which  now  has  three  secondary 
schools  with  171  teachers  and  over  1,000 
pupils.  Higher  education,  too,  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  same  progress.  The  National 
Teachers  College,  *  the  Central  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  University  of  the  Andes  are 
all  well  housed  and  equipped  and  are  func¬ 
tioning  with  notable  efficiency.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  aware,  too,  said  the  President, 
of  the  need  for  industrial  education  and  is 
planning  to  establish  technical  schools  in 
Caracas  and  as  annexes  to  the  Universities 
of  Zulia  and  Merida. 

Rural  education,  which  has  been  the 
object  of  unwavering  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  has  advanced  until  it  can 
be  affirmed,  said  the  President,  that  the 
nation’s  rural  schools  are  in  line  with 
modern  educational  tendencies  and  meet 
“the  imperious  need  of  creating  in  the 
Venezuelan  child  a  practical  feeling  to- 

*  See  Bulletin,  April  1941,  pp.  199-204. 


ward  production  and  labor  in  th  fields.” 

Collaboration  between  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  various  educational  institutions 
and  associations  has  helped  in  extending 
the  influence  of  modern  education  and 
social  practices  on  the  life  of  the  country. 
The  President  referred  to  the  government’s 
free  lunch  program  for  needy  school  chil¬ 
dren  as  one  example  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  schools  and  society. 

Convinced,  too,  that  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problem  lies  not  only  b 
building  schools  but  also  in  training 
teachers,  the  government  has  paid  special 
heed  to  normal  school  education.  There 
are  now  19  such  schools,  official  and 
private,  in  the  country.  The  President 
also  spoke  of  the  summer  school  courses 
for  teachers.  Those  given  in  Caracas 
last  year  attracted  some  500  teachers  from 
all  over  the  country  and  the  summer  school 
at  San  Cristobal  was  equally  successful. 

The  President  recalled  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  careful  attention  to  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  not  only  during  1940  but  through¬ 
out  his  entire  administration.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  extensive  preliminary  studies 
initiated  in  1936  by  the  Social  Security 
Service,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  national 
social  security  system.  During  1940  no 
major  labor  disputes  arose,  which  he 
interpreted  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
understanding  between  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  The  vast  majority  of  minor  labor 
complaints  were  satisfactorily  settled  and 
unemployment  problems  of  some  6,000 
workers  were  solved  by  the  proper  labor 
authorities. 

Late  in  1940  the  “Pro-Patria”  workers’ 
low  cost  housing  project  in  Caracas  was 
inaugurated.  The  project  is  in  reality  a 
small  town  in  itself,  with  over  300  modem 
houses,  wide  tree-shaded  streets,  a  club¬ 
house,  sport  field,  and  all  the  usual  public 
services.  Other  similar  projects  of  from 
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20  to  80  housing  units  each  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year  in  Carupano,  San 
Cristdbal,  Cumana,  and  Maracaibo,  while 
a  400-unit  project  in  Puerto  Cabello 
and  a  59-unit  project  in  Ciudad  Ojeda 
arc  nearing  completion.  These,  added 
to  projects  completed  in  Caracas  in  1938, 
make  a  total  of  1,160  low  cost  homes  for 
workers  constructed  during  1938-40. 

Imbued  with  the  idea  that  collective  as 
well  as  individual  health  and  welfare  are 
sources  of  social  and  economic  benefits  to 
a  nation,  the  government  of  Venezuela 
applied  itself  actively  and  efficiently  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  health  and  public 
welfare  program  during  the  year. 
Achievements  were  many;  among  them 
the  President  mentioned  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  health  services  of  Caracas;  in¬ 
tensification  of  anti-plague  and  anti¬ 
malaria  measures;  establishment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  clinics  in  Trujillo  and  Valera; 
X-ray  examinations;  distribution  of  qui¬ 
nine;  inauguration  of  the  Civil  Hospital  at 
Maracay  and  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Santa  Teresa  del  Tuy;  and  installation  of 
tw'o  new  child  welfare  centers  in  Caracas. 
Over  70,000  visits  were  made  by  visiting 
nurses  during  the  year;  55,000  children 
were  given  health  examinations;  and 
136,600  gallons  of  milk  were  distributed 
to  needy  infants  and  children.  Two 
schools,  the  benefits  of  which  are  expected 
to  become  more  and  more  apparent  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  were  established:  the 
National  Nurses  School,  with  capacity  for 
150  students,  and  the  Social  Service  School 
for  the  preparation  of  technical  social  W'el- 
lare  personnel. 

The  Inter- American  Statistical 
Institute 

To  advance  statistical  science  and  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  to  further  the  practical 


use  of  statistics  in  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  problems  common  to  these 
nations,  establishment  of  an  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Statistical  Institute  was  discussed  by 
members  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  who  attended  the  ses.sions  of 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
in  May  1940.  Sixteen  members  of  the 
International  Institute,  representing  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  formed  a  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion,  took  steps  to  extend  the  member¬ 
ship,  prepared  and  approved  tentative 
statutes,  and  requested  the  United  States 
Arrangements  Committee  for  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Session  of  the  International  Statis¬ 
tical  Institute  (deferred  because  of  the  war) 
to  serve  as  a  Temporary  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  new  Institute.  In  August 
1940  the  charter  roster  was  completed, 
with  43  members  from  12  countries.  By 
January  31,  1941,  the  perfected  statutes 
had  been  adopted,  and  the  membership 
increased  to  62,  from  15  countries,  namely, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dom¬ 
inican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

Among  the  specific  aims  of  the  Institute 
are:  to  stimulate  improved  methodology 
in  the  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  and 
publication  of  both  official  and  unofficial 
statistics;  to  encourage  measures  designed 
to  improve  the  comparability  of  economic 
and  social  statistics  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere;  to  provide  a  medium  for 
professional  collaboration  among  statis¬ 
ticians  of  the  American  nations;  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  national  and  international 
organizations  in  advancing  the  science  and 
administration  of  statistics. 

Some  of  the  activities  in  prospect  for  the 
Institute  include:  Provision  of  technical 
advisory  services  to  governments  with 
respect  to  problems  of  statistical  organiza- 
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tion  and  statistical  projects  proposed  or  in 
process;  establishment  of  inter-American 
commissions  to  formulate  statistical  stand¬ 
ards  regarding  such  matters  as  international 
trade  data,  indexes  of  production  and 
prices,  tourist  travel,  censuses,  vital  statis¬ 
tics,  natural  resources,  nutrition,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.;  conferences  and  congresses,  at 
stated  intervals,  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  scientific  papers,  reports  of 
interim  committees,  and  the  development 
of  statistical  policies;  publication  of  a 
journal  and  of  special  reports;  technical 
advice  in  the  annual  preparation  and 
publication  of  comparable  basic  data  for 
all  the  American  republics;  maintenance 


of  service  files  of  current  and  comprehen-  } 
sive  information  relative  to  the  statistical 
activities  of  the  American  nations,  and  the  ] 
statistical  personnel  of  the  respective  j 
countries;  and  promotion  of  acquaintance  | 
among  statisticians  of  the  Americas,  and  i 
stimulation  of  interchange  of  statistical  | 
personnel  between  countries.  | 

Officers  of  the  Institute  have  recently  | 
been  elected.  They  are:  president,  M.  A.  \ 
Teixeira  de  Freitas,  Brazil;  first  vice  f 
president,  Stuart  A.  Rice,  United  States;  ’ 
second  vice  president,  Carlos  E.  Dieule- 1 
fait,  Argentina;  third  vice  president,  Ra- 1 
mon  Beteta,  Mexico;  and  treasurer,  ■ 
Robert  H.  Coats,  Canada.  ' 
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